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The articles in this periodical have been selected 
for their potential value in helping the professional 
development of those engaged in the BTSD and related 
programs. The Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
however^ does not necessarily support or encourage 
the views and opinions expressed in them. 



to have great relevance to the 
adult returning to school. 

The foundations o£ our educa- 
tional systems are being profoundly 
shaken by the changes in our tradi- 
tional socio-econonic milieu. Both 
at the theoretical and practical lev- 
els, educators are seeking viable for- 
mulas that can encompass the new ele- 
ments of modem society. Innovations 
sucli as recurrent education, indiv- 
idualized instruction, and activity 
methods can be very promising if. 



according to Lynn, they make it 
possible to broaden the scope of ed- 
ucational objectives for the learn- 
ing adult. 

Gerard Clam, Associate Editor. 
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EDITORIAL 



Tne socio-economic changes of 
the past few decades have greatly 
influenced the search for new objec- 
tives and forms in education. To- 
day the educator is again asking him- 
self what are his objectives, and 
whil the questions have not changed, 
the c" Z'wers are taking a different 
slant. 

Without wishing to oversimplify, 
we can state that the educational pro- 
cess moves between two extremeties: 
educating to help the individual fit 
into the socio-economic milieu, and 
educating to develop all his facul- 
ties. Although these are two ex- 
tremes, they are not contradictory, 
but in fact, they seem complementary. 

In practice, these dual objec- . 
tives have apparently crystallized in 
two forms of education: 1) the "in- 
stitutional'* kind, with compulsory 
curriculum and formal classes, and 
2) the "open school" and its activ- 
ity methods, whereby the learner 
selects his program and cou.se ob- 
jectives. 

One may well ask whether the pro- 
found changes in our socio-economic 
structure do not question the rel- 
evance of these two forms of educa- 
tion. Must the educator select one 
model, and one model only? Should 
he strive for a happy medium or 
should he devise a new educational 
model? 

Tne answers to these fundamen- 
tal questions are indeed complex and 
constitute a challenge that many 
educators are eager to take up. 
Some of their views are presented 
in the articles of this issue. 



An article by Baby, "Future 
Shock in Education", introduces a new 
element in response to the problem 
facing the modem educator. Tlie 
author reviews the main themes of 
Toffler's book "Future Shock" and 
concludes that instead of trying to 
adapt the individual to a specific 
situation, education should con- 
centrate on developing that indiv- 
idual 's adaptability . 

Chippindale and Gass discuss a 
form of education with endless possi- 
bilities for the basic education of 
adults: recurrent education. It is 
closely related to continuing educa- 
tion, but with a difference. Recur- 
rent education wants to avoid the 
drawbacks of long absences from the 
adult's job environment, and demands 
"recognition for the complementary 
roles of occupational training and 
more general human development." 

The article by Provost shows us 
another path in the search for educa- 
tional modes and objectives: active 
participation of the community in 
the educational process. The 
Multimedia project, launched in 
Montreal in 1971, gives the person 
who is involved in adult education 
a great deal to think about. 

In the classroom, the need for 
new didactic models is also making it- 
self felt. Some very interesting 
researcli is in progress which is the 
result of combined philosophical and 
practical educational models. 

In their articles. Dolman and 
Germani discuss programs which have 
used innovative approaches to teach- 
ing communications and science re- 
spectively. Both of these appear 
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THE VAST PROJECT - /\N ADVENTURE IN STUDENT- CENTERED LEARNING 

Frank Dolman 

Directory VAST Pro j cot 

1 



The Vocational Adult Secondary 
Training (VAST) Project conducted 
in Bumaby y B.C. is described by its 
director. Its main objective was 
to apply and. evaluate some of the 
the methodology in student-centered 
leami'fig that had been developed in 
various Canada Newstart Corporations. 

Objectives 

The Vocational Adult Secondary 
Training (VAST) Project was proposed 
in response to an invitation by the 
Department o£ Manpower and Immigra- 
tion in 1972 to assist British Col- 
umbia in applying some of the method- 
ology of Adult Basic Education that 
had been developed by the various 
Newstart Corporations across Canada. 
The B.C. Department of Education ac- 
cepted the opportunity to adapt new 
methodologies and materials and to 
further extend research and develop- 
ment in Adult Basic Education in 
the province. 

The Director and a staff of 
three teachers and one secretary 
began work in September 1972 on the 
research and development phase of 
the project. In November an addi- 
tional typist was added to the staff. 
The experimental group of two clas- 
ses of students began in January 
1973, and a control group of compar- 
able students was selected from the 
regular BTSD classes at the B.C. 
Vocational School in Bumaby. 

The objectives of the project 
were to: 

(i) pre-test students to de- 



termine their academic level 
of functioning; 

(ii) have students select required 
units of work from a modular 
curriculum guided by the re- 
sults of pre-testing, voca- 
tional goals, and individual 
capabilities ; 

(iii) have students proceed through 
the program at their own rate; 

(iv) integrate Life Skills into the 
Science and Communications 
parts of the program. 

Tlie staff also introduced some 
additional factors in methodology 
during the research and development 
stage of the project. These factors 
reflected our philosophy that a 
course of this nature should be 
studeni: centered, aiid should attempt 
to meet the social and learning needs 
of the disadvantaged student. Meth- 
odologies developed towards these 
ends included: 

(i) having students plan and 

schedule their own studies; 

(ii) requiring a student to learn 
how to work effectively as 
member of a small group; 

(iii) having a student participate 
actively in large group ac- 
tivities 

(iv) having students participate 
actively in ':lassroom and 
school management decisions; 

(v) permitting students to enter 
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and complete "he program at 
times best suited to their 
individual requirements. 

The underlying philosophy of 
the VAST program was dictated by the 
needs of its clientele , sometimes at 
the cost of introducing administra- 
tive and instructional difficulties. 
To assess the needs of the client 
group, the VAST staff engaged in 
considerable research. The findings 
and their implications on design and 
philosophy are discussed below. 

One of the most obvious char- 
acteristics of the BTSD client group 
would seem to be lack of homogeneity. 
The course attracts people of ex- 
tremely diverse ages, abilities, 
backgrounds and ambitions. This 
has clear implications for curric- 
ulum design. The ideal approach 
would be to design a course for the 
specific needs of each individual 
student, and where possible, this is 
what the VAST program seeks to do, 
A significant part of the course 
content is optional and need not be 
taken for certification. The op- 
tional units are designed to aid the 
student in the pursuit of his or her 
chosen career. The student selects 
these on the basis of his future 
plans and in consultation with his 
counsellor and instructor. Such a 
flexible approach to curriculum 
design meant that the VAST program 
would have to adopt individualized 
learning procedures which would 
allow each student to select a pro- 
gram and to move at a rate best 
suited to his experience and back- 
ground. 

It was felt that the require- 
ments of the student would best be 
met if he were able to enter the 
program when he wished. In addition, 
a program with a flexible intake is 
more responsive to employment fluc- 
tuations. These factors dictated 



the development of a program which 
could accept new students on a daily 
basis . 

Course content was determined 
by the demands of the occupations 
and vocational courses towards which 
the client group was aspiring. Since 
this is a widely used approach to 
content selection in BTSD course 
design, the content of the VAST pro- 
gram does not differ greatly from 
that of other programs. An exception, 
however, was made in the Life Skills 
area, since it was observed that most 
students taking BTSD in British Col- 
umbia do not seek further vocational 
training. With this in mind, the 
VAST program includes career plan- 
ning and **Creative Job Search" train- 
ing. 

The main reason for the in- 
clusion of Life Skills learning is 
the observation that the client group 
often has negative social attitudes. 
Some research indicates that it have 
'*...a lack of self-confidence, low 
self-esteem, and a high degree of 
dependency." Other studies have shown 
poor attitudes to work, difficulty 
in adjusting to change, low level 
of social co-operation, and low mot- 
ivation. To meet the challenges of 
this type of social education^ the 
VAST program had to seek new tech- 
niques since ^\..even an individ- 
ual's seemingly personal opinions 
and attitudes may be byproducts of 
interpersonal relations. The evi- 
dence strongly suggests that opinions 
and attitudes are often maintained, 
sometimes generated, sometimes merely 
enforced in conjunction with otheTi?." 
If so, "...then a change in these 
ideas (opinions and attitudes) ob- 
viously cannot be a purely individual 
matter..."^ With these factors in 
mind the VAST program includes a 
significant portion of group learn- 
ing, one objective of which is to 
build more positive attitudes. An 



example of this is in Science, where 
students must form a cohesive and 
co-operative group in order to pro- 
gress through the course. In this 
group they discuss and learn their 
science objectives, and in the pro- 
cess are compelled to learn to work 
together. 

Research also clearly indicates 
that the adult learner is much more 
interested and motivated if he plays 
a positive role in the planning of 
his own course of study. The VAST 
student not only starts the course 
when he wants, selects the options 
he needs, goes at his o\m rate, and 
terminates when he chooses , but also 
lays out each week's work in advance, 
and keeps a record of his daily pro- 
gress on a planning sheet. In ad- 
dition to this, the student partic- 
ipates in discussions of classroom 
management. Thus students are ac- 
tively involved in planning their 
own future, which in itself is valu- 
able training and a positive moti- 
vation. 

Structure of Courses 

The Mathematics and Commun- 
ications programs are invididual- 
ized so that most work is done 
independently, although at times 
students find it advantageous to 
work together. The students work 
through the program in the sequence 
indicated on the VAST flow chart 
(Figure 1) . Each course consists 
of a number of units of study, and 
these are either '^diagnosed'* or 
''prescribed. Mathematics and 
Communications uses both types of 
unit, but Science, which is studied 
in groups, uses only the latter. 

A diagnosed unit begins with a 
diagnostic test, which determines 
the student's knowledge and skills 
in a certain limited area. The 



degree of knowledge and skill re- 
quired is spelled out precisely in 
a number of behavioural objectives. 
After the test results are evalu- 
ated by the instructor, the student 
will begin a number of learning 
activities related directly to the 
obj ectives . These activities are 
described in detail on learning 
activity sheets which guide the 
student to the required resources 
and correct learning procedures. 
Upon completion of some or all of 
the learning activities, a student 
writes an item progress check, and 
if successful, continues on to 
other topics. The number and nature 
of the student learning activities 
are determined by the results of 
the diagnostic test. If it indi- 
cates that no study is required, 
the student writes the diagnostic 
test for the next unit of work. 

The second type, or prescribed 
unit, has no diagnostic test, and 
deals with work that BTSD students 
are usually not familiar with, such 
as chemistry or critical reading. 
Here the student begins directly 
with a learning activities sheet 
which outlines the work required 
for the first item. On completion 
of the assignments, an item progress 
check measures the learning, and the 
successful student goes on to the 
next item, and so on, working through 
the entire unit. Tliis type of pre- 
scribed unit, without a diagnostic 
test, was adopted by the project 
staff when we observed the frustra- 
tion, and even anguish, exhibited 
by students when faced with a diag- 
nostic test which they simply could 
not do. Frequently students would 
attempt to study on their own in 
preparation for these tests--which 
of course destroys the validity of 
a diagnostic test I Removing the 
test seemed to remove a threat, and 
provide for more effective learning. 



Science and Oral Communications 
differ from the other components of 
the program in that they are designed 
for students working in groups. For 
many students this was a new and 
different learning experience, and 
frequently all the skill and resourc- 
es of an instructor were necessaiy 
to help individuals cope success- 
fully with the new situation. Many 
specific suggestions for instructors 
on setting up and maintaining effec- 
tive groups are outlined in the VAST 
Instructor's Manual. The role of the 
instructor becomes critical when a 
group ceases to function effectively, 
or when a student announces that he 
or she . .can't work with the 
group. . These, situations were 
handled as class problems (rather 
than those of the instructor!). A 
class meeting was held as soon as 
possible, and the entire situation, 
with its causes, effects, and pos- 
sible solutions, was discussed 
quietly and rationally by the group. 
The instructor acted as a moderator 
and guide, but not as a decision 
maker. In every case during the 
VAST project classes, an acceptable 
solution was found, and not infre- 
quently members of the class ex- 
pressed satisfaction at having par- 
ticipated. These discussions formed 
an important part of the Oral Commun- 
ications program. 

One of the unique features of 
the VAST program is the use of a 
planning period and a planning 
sheet-- a feature that involves the 
student in the creation of his own 
individual nrogram. Time is set 
aside each week for the students to 
plan exactly what they will do for 
the following week. After estimat- 
ing when they can complete the en- 
tire course, the students budget 
their time and work towards that 
goal. As well as planning how many 
items and units of work will be 
accomplished during any one week. 



the student must arrange for meet- 
ings with his Science group for dis- 
cussions, labs or tests. The entire 
class must also decide when group 
activities can be scheduled. All 
this planning is recorded on the stu- 
dent's planning sheet, which guides 
his work throughout the week. As 
he finishes each scheduled piece of 
work, he records this on the plaji- 
ning sheet. When the next planning 
session arrives, the student examines 
the work done on the old sheet and 
plans his next week's work. The old 
planning sheet, complete with a rec- 
ord of the previous week's work, is 
placed in the student's personal file. 

The planning sheet not only or- 
ganizes tJie student's time, but also 
gives him positive motivation by 
breaking the course down into manage- 
able tasks for each week. It helps 
the student assess his own capabil- 
ity and also to design a realistic 
plan and carry it out successfully. 
Program planning was a skill that 
students had to leam--we found that 
it took from three to six weeks for 
most, while a few were never able to 
develop a workable plan and carry it 
to completion without some help from 
the instructor. Individual planning 
led to individualized prograriiming-- 
for example, foreign-born students 
tended to spend up to 75 per cent of 
their time doing work in English, 
while older Canadian-born students 
often spent most of their time study- 
ing Arithmetic--each concentrated on 
what he needed. 

Most other aspects of classroom 
management were also left in the 
hands of the group--seating arrange- 
ments, coffee breaks, lunch hour, 
homework assignments, smoking rules, 
and so on. The only ^^house rules" 
were that a student was expected to 
arrive on time and apply himself to 
his learning tasks while in class. 



Conolusioyi 

There are many aspects of the 
VAST project that cannot be discussed 
in an article of this nature. Spec- 
ifics dealing with the control group, 
with continuous intake and exit, 
with equipment and materials, the 
Student Manual, and the Instructor's 
Manual, together make up a report 
as large as this issue of the BTSD 
Review . However, several interest- 
ing observations were dra\\Ti from 
statistical data on the project. Tlie 
standardized Test of Adult Basic 
Education (T.A.B.E.) was used as the 
test of educational achievement and 
was administered to both the demon- 
stration and control classes at the 
beginning and at the end of the 
course. Based on the results it 
was calculated that the mean gain 
in terms of days per grade was better 
for the demonstration group, i.e. 
they took fewer days to gain one 
grade. Tliis means that the project 
group achieved a similar academic 
gain in significantly less time than 
the comparison group. Another ob- 
servation is that the project drop- 



out rate was about half that of the 
control group. In addition, the 
project was able to utilize the 56 
places purchased by Canada Manpower 
for 65 students; this could, in the 
long run, result in a significant 
reduction in the cost of BTSD.^ 

The British Columbia Department 
of Education is currently operating 
phase II of the V/\ST project. The 
purpose essentially is to further 
test and refine the materials and 
techniques devised in phase I, with 
II experimental classes located 
throughout the province. Before 
beginning the phase II classes, the 
instructors involved were brought 
together for a week of discussion 
and pre-service training. At the 
conclusion of classes, it is plan- 
ned to get the instructors together 
again for a longer period of time 
for evaluation and improvement of 
the VAST project materials. It is 
felt that these projects can con- 
tribute significantly to BTSD in 
British Columbia, and will possibly 
stimulate further development else- 
where in Canada. 



NOTES 

Niemi, J. and Anderson, D. Adult Educatioyi and the Disadvantaged Adult, 
Syracuse, N.Y., ERIC Clearinghouse, 1969. 

Copies of the Final Report ^ VAST Development Projeotj Phase I may be 
obtained from Mr. Derek Knox, Co-Ordinator , VAST Project, Curriculum 
Development Branch, 5600 Willingdon Avenue, Burnaby 2, British Columbia. 
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Figure I 
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HOW TO USE THIS CHART! 

I ) Plan what you should do in each subject for one week. 
2) Shade in the ITEMS which you plan to do thus! 



3) After you successfully complete the studies and test for theitem, shade in the itemtnus! 
so a completed item will look like tms! 



4) Be sure you work your way through all the core subjects ot about the same rate, 

5) Mark in your oDtional units as you select them. 

6) Wri^e the details of your planning and all your test marks on your Weekly Planning Sheet. 

7) At the end of each week check your progress and plan for the next week. 
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A MULTI-iMEDIA ADULT EDUCATION SYSTEM IN QUEBEC: 
A DREAiM COMES TRUE^ 

Gilles Provost 

Joiwnalist^ le Devoir^ Montreal 



GiZles Provost gives an account of 
the ea:tensive new multi-media adult 
education vroarani beina established 
in the Province of Quebec, This 
program^ which has been in operation 
for tb)o years ^ is aimed at bringing 
educational opportunities to those 
adults who otheruise could be de- 
prived of them. 

Shortly before Christmas (1970), 
the Cabinet gave approval in principle 
to the introduction o£ a multi-media 
system o£ education for adults in 
Quebec. 

Next fall (1971), Quebec will 
have access to a teacherless, gen- 
uinely life-oriented educational 
system which reaches every Quebec 
hone. In practice, an estimated 
half million adults will partic- 
ipate . 

The basic component of the 
system will be the informal group- 
ing of students by neighbourhood. 
These '^classes'' will be visited 
once a fortnight by an educational 
group leader. Textbooks will be 
replaced by a bi-monthly newspaper. 

The main educational activity 
will be discussions by the work 
groups of problems that they en- 
counter in their everyday surround- 
ings. Tliey will be assisted by 
open network television broadcasts 
and will also share in the develop- 
ment and continuous modification of 
proposed programs. 



Anyone, whatever his educa- 
tional background, will be able to 
enrol in the courses and receive 
relevant materials. A permanent 
register will be created at the 
provincial level . Examinations 
will be distinct from the program 
and will be open to anyone whether 
or not he has taken the courses. 
Tlie examinations are intended to 
determine whether or not the can- 
didate possesses a specific apti- 
tude, not "whether he did the course 
well". 

Tlie brief notes are already 
enough to conjure up dreams in the 
minds of those teachers who feel 
restricted by classes, timetables, 
and curricula--in short, by a struc- 
ture which is too rigid for every- 
day purposes. They also permit 
speculation about the possible re- 
percussions that the introduction 
of this system will have on society 
and the present education system in 
Quebec. Undoubtedly this is one of 
the most important decisions to be 
made since the creation of the De- 
partment of Education in Quebec. 

Ovenohelming Needs 

Tlie committee that designed 
this complex aiid innovative project 
rapidly realized it had no alter- 
native but to suggest something 
original that would truly answer 
adult needs, and develop continuing 
education in Quebec. 

Half of the adult population 
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o£ Quebec has not completed high 
school. In Montreal there are an 
estimated 100,000 marginally liter- 
ate people (in many cases this means 
people who had learned to read but 
who are no longer able to do so, 
through lack of practice) . 

Quebec *s unemployment rate is 
one of the highest in the country. 
In iMarch 1970 there were 206, OOO' 
unemployed workers in Quebec and it 
is estimated that at least a third 
of them were less than 25 years 
old. 

Each year rapid changes in 
agriculture and many other indus- 
tries necessitate the retraining of 
hundreds of thousands of workers. 
Many of them, forced to move into 
another social environment, find 
themselves completely lost, isola- 
ted and defenceless. 

In most cases, this working 
population is not aware of the ser- 
vices that society provides. For 
example, in 1967, less than 15 per 
cent of the workers who would have 
been entitled to grants under the 
Manpower Mobility Program actually 
applied for them. The administra- 
tive machinery is so complex that 
most adults prefer not to resort 
to it, rather than to enter such 
a labyrinth. 

There are also communications 
obstacles. Very few people are able 
to express themselves fully in a 
group. For instance, many people 
who deal with the public admit that 
they have great difficulty in being 
really understood by some classes of 
citizens, as words are frequently 
too complicated and technical. 

It is evident that the courses 
for adults, as they have been organ- 
ized for the last few years, cannot 
meet these divergent needs. Most 



often, they axe poorly converted 
courses aimed at 10- to 14-year- 
olds. Thus, for example, unemployed 
workers are obliged to study Victor 
Hugo^s poetry in order to obtain a 
job I 

It has become more and more ob- 
vious that it is unrealistic to have 
adults go through the same educa- 
tional process as children without 
taking into consideration concrete 
experience, social and family res- 
ponsibilities and knowledge painful- 
ly acquired over the years. 

Tlie problems which the adult 
faces also have an urgency unknown 
to youth. They must be met by real- 
ly suitable courses. There is no 
time to lose. The adult has less 
need for a general education than 
for developing his independence, his 
responsibility, his aptitudes and 
his abilities. 

These needs were acutely felt 
by the planning committee created 
by the Department of Education at 
the request of the upgrading program 
committee. This committee cancelled 
the TEVEC (Community Educational 
Television) experiment in Saguenay 
because it did not solve the pro- 
blems in time for the solutions to 
be of value--". . .We took... so much 
time to close in on the problem that 
it is now the problem which closes 
us in." 

An Eduoation Rooted in Real Life 

The planning committee submit- 
ted a 337-page report last July de- 
fining the philosophy of an educa- 
tion system that would truly meet 
the needs of adults, and suggesting 
a workable project , with specific 
structures, time schedules and fin- 
ancial estimates. 

In this respect, the present 
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project is not merely a repetition 
of the TEVEC project • The committee 
has followed in the footsteps of 
"Operation Depart'' which, in the 
province, determined the needs of 
adults and which, in Montreal, de- 
fined the philosophy of adult edu- 
cation. It collaborated with SESAME 
(the Department of Education's Pro- 
gram of Specialized Education for 
Adults) . It also closely studied 
foreign experiments, notably Telekolleg 
in Bavaria, T e 1 ep r o mo t i on ru r al e in 
France, The Open University in Britain 
and The NHK Correspondence High School 
in Japan. 

The planning commttee reached 
the conclusion that the adult should 
be the architect of his own education, 
while the proposed educational tools 
should encourage maximum growth of 
the inner resources of those who are 
educating themselves. Finally, the 
adult should be able to rely at all 
times on a really continuing education. 

This meant that a specific sys- 
tem had to be designed which was cap- 
able of being fitted into the environ- 
ment of the people for whom it is in- 
tended, rather than thrusting them 
into an artificial school situation. 

This system should also con- 
tinuously offer clients new oppor- 
tunities for challenging and parti- 
cipating in the program, upgrading 
their own qualifications, and ac- 
quiring information. 

Furthermore, the system must 
be available to all, whatever their 
former education^. Consequently, 
provision must be made for many pos- 
sible entrance levels and for self- 
assessment. In order to become 
comprehensive, the system should be 
flexible enough to offer courses in 
many areas of interest, and to avoid 
becoming a close-ended. 



The type of training anticipa- 
ted was examined by committee mem- 
bers. The exact curriculum has not 
yet been determined because the 
''clients'^ will be asked to partici- 
pate in defining their needs. How- 
ever, it has been decided that train- 
ing will be carried out along three 
major lines. 

First, the curriculum must 
stimulate observation, analysis and 
understanding of the realities which 
make up the surroundings of adults 
in training. These realities may 
well be psychological, social, econ- 
omic, or legal, as well as scientific 
or technical . 

Secondly, the training should 
foster active participation. Clients 
must understand the dynamics of so- 
ciety in order to become more inte- 
grated in it, once they have grasped 
its mechanics and development. Thus 
personal reflection and experiment- 
ation will be encouraged. 

Finally, there will be particu- 
lar emphasis on subjects that promote 
communication and self-expression, 
especially French and mathematics. 
The project's authors hope that this 
training can be combined with other 
activities as the participants feel 
the need for it. 

Structures of Participation 

It is planned that the system 
will include specific structures of 
participation. At the local level 
there will be committees responsible 
for pooling the experiences of stu- 
dent groups. These local committees 
can help each other and exchange in- 
formation. 

Representatives from each local 
committee will meet with the persons 
responsible for continuing education 
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in each regional school board. Tliis 
sub-regional coimnittee will encourage 
exchanges on a larger scale and will 
give advice on the services offered 
and the directions to be taken. 

The regional school boards will 
also play a part in creating continu- 
ing education centres where the adult 
can find the necessary information. 
They will provide discussion leaders 
and resource personnel and eventually 
participate in the evaluation of the 
program. 

Eight regional councils in the 
province will be grouped to form the 
principal component cf the system. 
The sub-regional committees, organi- 
zers of continuing education and 
local groups will be represented and 
students will normally be present. 

This regional council will de- 
fine the needs and priorities of each 
region and will be responsible for 
its budget. It will appoint a team 
to produce and cover television 
broadcasts in the region, provide 
information, distribute accessory 
documents, and give instruction in 
educational group dynamics. 

At the provincial level, repre- 
sentatives of the regional councils, 
the general Continuing Education and 
Planning authorities, Radio-Quebec and 
the Technical Teaching Methods Service 
(SNfFE) will be re-grouped to form an 
administrative board responsible to 
the Minister of Education. This board 
will hire staff, define the duties of 
the various organizations involved, 
and issue policy guidelines. 

Eight Essential Activities 

The day-to-day functioning of the 
project will be ensured by the general 
co-ordinator (member of the administra- 
tive board) and the heads of seven work 
teams (eight during the initial period) 

ERJC , 



Tlie first team will be responsible 
for the educational group dynamics and 
the training of the leaders who will 
visit the various groups of adult stu- 
dents. These leaders should help them 
carry out the work expected of them. 

A second teajn will be responsible 
for defining the training curriculum 
It will prepare the programs once the 
needs of the population have been es- 
tablished. 

The task of the third team will 
be to produce the necessary radio and 
television broadcasts. The technical 
teams will be provided by the stations 
that produce the broadcasts (or by 
Radio-Quebec) . 

The fourth team will publish the 
necessary accompanying material whether 
it be in a temporary (newspaper) or a 
more permanent form (pamphlets, bro- 
chures) . 

The fifth team w^.ll be responsible 
for information and fe odback : its main 
task will be to gather and analyse the 
reactions and suggestions of the sys- 
tem's users. It should also ensure ad- 
equate communication among the various 
com.ponents . 

The two other teams will be res- 
ponsible for administration and re- 
search . Administration includes 
keeping records, setting up central 
filing indexes, data processing and 
financial management. Researchers 
should monitor the development of 
the project and draw conclusions 
from it. The very newness of such 
an organization requires, in fact, 
that it not assume its final shape 
too quickly and that research not be 
neglected. Some members of this team 
will participate in perfecting an 
evaluation system independently of 
the project . 

The eighth and last teajn will 
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exist only during the initiation of 
the network. It will introduce the 
system in regions which have yet to 
be reached. 

Too Good to be Tviie 

Some critics fear that the tele- 
vision broadcasts will offer lectures 
only. Tlie creators of this project, 
on the contrary, see these broadcasts 
as debates in which the population 
participates. Once the project has 
been broken in there might even be 
radio hot-lines ! 

For example, a television broad- 
cast produced at the regional level 
might begin by presenting citizens 
who are concerned with pollution in 
their en/ironment. This would be 
followed by a documentary valid for 
all of Quebec about present pollution 
control methods. The regional pro- 
ducer will then stage a debate be- 
tween citizens and resource person- 
nel. This will allow them to see 
how closely the facts mentioned in 
this documentary correspond to the 
local situation, or to judge whether 
the methods mentioned really face up 
to the stated problem. 

Some observers consider this 
project too ambitious — they feel it 
is "cOO good to be true". To date, 
the project has received only govern- 
ment approval in principle. Yet, it 
seems that important decisions have 
at least been taken: a joint commit- 
tee has been created to inaugurate 
the project officially, under the 
interim direction of the general 
planning branch. The Minister, 
Mr. Saint-Pierre, has spoken of be- 
ginning operations next September 
(1971). At press time, we were 
just expecting the orders-in-council 
which would confirm the decision. 

It is already certain that the 
system will begin to operate in 



Montreal. It may also be established 
at the '^ame time in the northwest or 
in the Saguenay, but this is not de- 
finite. It has been suggested that 
the Saguenay region, already exposed 
to the TEVEC experience, should re- 
main a kind of pilot region within 
the system: no decision has yet been 
made in that respect. 

Tlie government's hesitation is 
in fact very understandable, if only 
because of the $5 to $6 million nec- 
essary for the functioning of the 
project during the first year alone. 
The probable consequences of this 
innovation would also make more than 
one politician think hard. 

A Social and Academic Uphecwal 

In the social context, for ex- 
ample, this means that we will be 
inviting half a million under- 
privileged citizens to consider 
their situation without necessarily 
giving them a practical solution for 
their problems. Throughout the pro- 
vince, disillusioned adults are go- 
ing to examine the society which 
ourrounds them in order to discover 
how it works and find a valid way of 
entering it and adapti^ to it. 

In the long run a collective 
"think-tank," such as this and an ed- 
ucational system based on the adult 
in his environment may have consider- 
able political repercussions. It 
would also reduce the size of the 
silent majority, a group which often 
does not dare to confront reality. 
This could be an advantage for the 
present social system, if it truly 
allows these people to become ade- 
quately integrated. If, on the other 
hand, this project makes the popula- 
tion think without fulfilling the 
hopes it raises, the difficulties 
will just have begun... 

In the educational field, the 
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consequences will not be negligible 
either: for the first time we are 
installing the embryo of a system 
which really functions in terms of 
continuing education. Until now it 
was being debated, but hardly any 
countx)' had sincerely tried to trans- 
form this theory into practice. Iflaen 
this is done, it cannot fail to in- 
fluence conventional education for 
young people. 

In fact, once the multi-media 
system has proved itself, the schools 
will have to take its existence into 
account and re-adjust their courses 
and programs accordingly: a youth 
will no longer have to acquire a 
training in school for the rest of 
his days. Educational texts have 
frequently proclaimed that the school 
should '*teach how to learn*^, but this 



has often remained a dead letter, be- 
cause the present social system does 
not recognize the self-taught. In 
fact, society still functions as if 
all education should be given at 
school. Perhaps this will change. 

The influence can also be more 
direct: a young person who finds 
school "boring" will perhaps be temp- 
ted to follow the same educational 
activity as his father, through the 
multi-media system.. • The teacher, 
shut up in his classroom and restric- 
ted by its rigid, sterile programs, 
will also look with envy at the kal- 
eidoscopic, life-oriented progrc^jns 
available to adults. To sum up, the 
multi-media project will offer a con- 
crete and practical alternative sol- 
ution to the traditional school. 



NOTE 

From: ProspeotiveSj Vol. 7, No. 1, 1971. 
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MOTIVATING A.B.E. STUDENTS TO READ AND WRITE 
L. L. Feinstein 

Director of Training^ Belleview Hospital Centre^ New York City 



Motivating adults to read and write 
is indeed a challenge. In this 
article the author describes some 
practical techniques which he has 
successfully used in meeti'rig this 
challenge. Daniel Fader ^s well 
knobM book Hooked on Books is used 
as a point of departure. 

Teaching Reading Within a ^^Free^^ 
Classroom 

The initial pattern for teach- 
ing reading in this type of class- 
room is based on a book by Daniel 
Fader entitled Hooked on Books . ^ 
The key concept, according to Dr. 
Fader, is to saturate the class- 
room with reading materials. These 
should be readily accessible and of 
considerable variety. There should 
be many paperback books, newspapers, 
magazines and comic books which 
would say to the student, in effect, 
"Pick me up--thumb through me — read 
me." 

There should be little in the 
way of hard-cover books with the 
possible exception of a good dic- 
tionary. Each student should have 
access to or be given a paperback 
dictionary for his own use. The 
mechanics for distribution of the 
dictionaries and methods for satu- 
rating the classroom with reading 
materials are discussed in the book 
by Dr. Fader. 

While working at the Kilmer Job 
Corps Center, Edison, New Jersey 
(1965-68), I modified and used a num- 
ber of Dr. Fader's ideas for the 



teaching of Reading. To begin, 
there was a conscious attempt to 
bring in sexually oriented materials. 
This needs further explanation. So- 
called "sex-oriented" tabloid news- 
papers were brought into the class- 
room for their appearance and their 
universal appeal. These included 
such publications as the National 
Inquirer ^ and Midnight , which can 
be classified as "soft-core" porno- 
graphy. Tlie students, all male, 
gravitated toward them quickly. 

The real value of using soft- 
core pornography to motivate students 
to read is illustrated by the follow- 
ing incident. One afternoon a con- 
tractor who was doing some work on 
the building visited my classroom. 
When he saw the materials on display 
he became quire upset. But the in- 
teresting thing was that at the same 
time as he expressed his indignation, 
he picked up the materials and began 
thumbing through them. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that soft- 
core pornography was chosen for dis- 
play, and its effect on my class was 
startling, it brought many students 
back to the world of reading, and it 
was used for this reason alone. 
Better that they read pornography 
than not read at all. 

All soft-core pornography has 
certain standard qualities. It is 
redundant and it is boring. What 
occurred most often in the class- 
room was that the students would use 
these materials daily for a period 
of two to three weeks, and by the 
end of this time begin to question 
the authenticity of the articles they 
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read. They felt that the articles 
often dealt with circumstances that 
were too far removed from their own 
experiences, or just too preposter- 
ous. They also spotted numerous 
examples of duplication. That is, 
an article would appear in one mag- 
azine and then be rewritten with only 
slight variations in a number of pub- 
lications. After two to three weeks 
of reading this, the students be- 
came extremely bored. 

Once students turn away soft- 
core pornography, their renewed in- 
terest in reading can be channeled 
in many different ways. At the 
Kilmer Job Corps Center there was a 
tremendous variety of pc:perback books, 
many oriented toward tlie ethnic group 
that predominated in the classroom. 
There were also comic books, classic 
comics, standard newspapers, some 
sophisticated newspapers, trade jour- 
nals, occupational journals and as 
much job-related material as could 
be brought in at reasonable cost and 
displayed within the four walls of 
the classroom. Magazine racks were 
used for display, and the student 
could choose whatever he wished in 
order to continue his reading. 

My program differed markedly 
from that of Dr. Fader in this re- 
spect: he does not recommend the use 
of pornography, and I do. How it 
could be used wirhin a co-education- 
al classroom is a problem that I have 
never had to confront. But this 
should not be insurmountable espec- 
ially in light o£ the awareness cre- 
ated by the so-called "sexual revolu- 
tion." 

The Teaching of English Within a 
"Free" Classroom 

Tliere was little or no pressure 
during the 45 minutes the student 
spent in the classroom. The only re- 
quirement was that each student re- 



cord precisely in a log what he did 
during that day (a recommendation of 
Dr. Fader) . Using this idea, I was 
able to build my own English program. 

Each student was required to pro- 
duce a certain quantity of written 
material every day. Usually the mater- 
ial was hand written, single spaced, 
and filled one side of an 8^ x 11 inch 
sheet of paper. Often a student would 
say, ^^Vell, I don't exactly know what 
it is you want me to write, but I'll 
just give you a brief summary." This 
is a good beginning. In many cases, 
however, a student would say, "I did 
nothing." If this happens, ask him 
to say just that on paper. This for- 
ces him to think more carefully about 
how he spent the 45-minute period, and 
usually causes him to write down some- 
thing more descriptive than "I did 
nothing. " 

If a student really can't think 
of anything to write then Dr. Fader 
suggests that you tell him to copy 
articles from magazines. While the 
student is doing this, he is really 
copying good sentence and paragraph 
structure- -thoughts that are pro- 
perly organized, correctly punctuated 
and correctly spelled. Many profes- 
sors in graduate school remind stu- 
dents to copy articles out of the 
New Yorker magazine because of its 
excellent literary standards. Tliis 
practice is similar to what Dr. Fader 
has asked us to do with our students. 

A student who is discontented 
may take advantage of the "freer" 
atmosphere of this classroom situa- 
tion and express his feelings in wri- 
ting. His discontent may stem from 
the non-traditional structure within 
the classroom, or from the insistence 
that he express his views in writing 
as well as do some reading. Regard- 
less of the particular gripe a stu- 
dent might have, the instructor 
should always respond to it in the 



same fashion. Tell the student that 
if he puts his complaint in writing 
you will have it "published" for 
classroom distribution. He will 
probably question your sincerity at 
this point, so it is crucial that 
you follow through on your promise 
regardless of the content of the stu- 
dent's material. My own experience 
has been that in the beginning many 
students are unable to express their 
thoughts without using profanity. 
This should not, however, deter you 
from using this technique. 

To "publish" the material, have 
the student's thoughts typed on a 
ditto master. Run off a copy for 
each of the students and a few extra 
for interested members at home. At 
this point, motivation should no 
longer be a problem. Before the dit- 
to is typed ask the student whether 
or not he would like his manuscript 
printed as is or whether he would 
prefer that it be edited so that mis- 
takes in grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling are rectified. Being fear- 
ful of ridicule from his peers, the 
student will almost always ask that 
the material he has written be re- 
viewed and corrections made before 
it is typed. It is at this point 
that the instructor teaches the stu- 
dent grammar, punctuation, organiza- 
tion of his thoughts, and spelling. 
What is so important about this tech- 
nique is that the student has come to 
the teacher for help. You have not 
told him that he has to learn these 
skills. Rather, he has come to you 
with a definite need, and through 
repetition of this pattern over a 
period of weeks or months , the stu- 
dent is gradually learning proper 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization 
and sentence construction. You must 
remember that it takes considerable 
time for this method to be successful. 

One problem with this method 
(as with most others) is that it 



will work for some students but 
certainly not for all. However, 
once the ditto is typed and run off 
and the material written by the 
student is passed out to his col- 
leagues, there is usually a very 
verbal response from the other mem- 
bers of the class. The important 
thing for the instructor to do, 
regardless of the views expressed, 
is to say, "If you put your thoughts 
about this material into writing, 
then I will print them." From this 
point on the process begins to pro- 
liferate. As each student writes a , 
reply to what someone else has 
written, additional students res- 
pond because of their own feelings 
and also because they too wish to see 
their ideas in print. Tliis produces 
a great deal of student activity, 
participation and learning within the 
classroom. As time goes by it be- 
comes quite evident that many of the 
students have been able to improve 
their writing skills, mainly be- 
cause they have been doing a good 
deal of writing with the explicit 
intent of having it published within 
the classroom. The long,r the pro- 
gram is able to operate, the more 
proficient the students become in 
these particular writing skills. 

Once the student has been moti- 
vated to read and to do a good deal 
of writing, the question then becomes, 
"What next?" What should follow after 
a number of months in this type of 
classroom configuration? Tliere is no 
set answer. Within the Kilmer con- 
text there were a number of options 
open to us. If a student was good, 
we could recommend that he consider 
writing for a commercial publication, 
the Reader's Digest , for example. One 
student was successful in getting his 
paper purchased. There are numerous 
commercial publications in which the 
student might hope to have something 
published. 
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Another avenue, of course, is 
to transfer those students who need 
specific remedial work in order to 
obtain their high school equivalency 
diploma into a GED-type prograjn. For 
those students who are unable to im- 
prove their reading level, within 
this ^^free*' classroom, it would be 
advantageous to provide them with re- 
medial reading help as quickly as 
possible. It might be worthwhile for 
some students just to remain in your 
prograjn and continue to read and 
write and publish their ideas within 
the classroom. The student is still 
the best judge of whether or not he 
has outgrown your particular class 
and is ready to move on to something 
bigger, so^aething more challenging. 

Whatever educational program 
your students move into, your door 
should always be open to them, and 



you should always offer them a haven 
from the traditional school situation. 
If you have the space, set aside one 
or two carrels in your class for 
individuals who have left your program 
but return of their own accord to con- 
tinue their reading and writing. 
Tnis will permit current students 
to discuss their problems with grad- 
uates of your classroom. 

A Final Note 

I am fully aware of the difficulty 
of creating this type of **free" 
classroom. However, some of the 
techniques described can be adapted 
and used even in a traditional in- 
structional situation. It is left 
to the individual teacher to take 
these suggestions and modify them 
in order to enrich the learning ex- 
perience of all concerned. 



NOTES 

^ Fader, Daniel N., and McNeil, Elton B., Hooked on Books ^ New York: Berkley 
Publishing Corporation, 1968. 
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^ ^Xnderson, Robert A., ^'Writing Lessons That Pay Off,'' Soholastio Teacher^ 
November, December, 1972. 
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liDUCATION AND FUTURIi SHOCK* 
.^Xntoine Baby 

Laval Ihiivevsiirj^ Quebec City 



In his avtioley the authov ohalleriges 
some of Toffler^s views on eduoatuig 
for "future shook'-. Antoine Baby 
feels chat the real issue is the 
need to helv individuals beoo-nr more 
flexible and tolerant of present oir- 
ou^^.Gto/ioes and changes. 

In a previous article^ I approach- 
ed the subject of "future shock" by 
commenting on A. Toffler's well known 
book.^ First, I tried to show that 
the term "future shock" itself was 
only an expression and that, strict- 
ly speaking there is no shock inlier- 
ent in the future. Consequently, I 
attempted to analyse a few of the 
solutions that have been tentatively 
proposed with respect to the future, 
in particular those which would better 
enable us to "preplan", to some ex- 
tent, the "unexpected". 

In this article I shall out- 
line the manner in which education 
can constitute a powerful "future 
shock absorber". Beginning with 
Toffler's views on what education 
should be as it confronts a threat- 
ening ajid changeable future, I shall 
first discuss the question of in- 
dividual education, that is, the ed- 
ucational process, and follow with 
an analysis of the educational in- 
stitutions of tomorrow, especially 
the School. 

Johnny or the Ileurocis of Anticipation 

Attempting to characterize education 
in the post-industrial era, Toffler 
writes : 



"It is no longer sufficient for 
Johnny to understand the past. 
It is not even enough for him to 
understand the present, for the 
here-and-now environment will 
soon vanish. Johnny must learn 
to anticipate the directions 
and rate of change. He must, 
to put it technically, learn 
to make repeated, probabilistic, 
increasingly long-range assump- 
tions about the future. And so 
must Johnny ^s teacliers ."^ 

To summarize Toffler 's thoughts ^, 
Johnny's education will enable him to 
face future shock by helping him de- 
velop his sense of anticipation to the 
maximum. At first glance, this view 
of tomorrow's education seems logical: 
the more foreseeable the future, the 
less chance that it will cause the 
violent jolt and state of shock in- 
herent in a "shocking" future. In 
other words, the more that tlie unfore- 
seeable aspect of the future is reduced 
by systematic and deliberate anticipa- 
tion, the easier will be the adjust- 
ment to this change. 

No doubt that is, at least in 
theory, an area for exploration in 
greater depth. In practice, however, 
I have serious reservations. These 
are threefold: 1) purely technical, 
concerning foresight and futurology; 
2) psychological, concerning the in- 
dividual; and 3) psycho-sociological, 
concerning various known tendencies 
of present-day youth as a distinct age 
group. Technically speaking, educating 
Johnny to have a future-focused atti- 
tude is not a light task. In my pre- 
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vious article,^ I mentioned the 
often insurmountable difficulties that 
a society encounters when it tries to 
"foresee the unforeseeable.'' Yet, 
compared with the individual, espec- 
ially when he is young and relatively 
defenceless, it has the distinct ad- 
vantage of access to predictable facts 
and information and, above all, a power 
of decision which the individual does 
not have. In other words, valid antic- 
ipation of the future is based on so 
many factors that even the best organ- 
ized societies rarely succeed in con- 
trolling them sufficiently well to 
establish forecasts that are at least 
moderately viable. Thus if the possi- 
bility of a society anticipating the 
future is still closer to science 
fiction than to science, the possibil- 
ity of an indi; -al doing so is even 
more remote, whu' /er the famous futur- 
ologist may think. 

Worse still, in the purely psycho- 
logical context, we can easily foresee 
the negative effects of an education 
with such an emphasis on anticipating 
the future. The constant questioning 
of one's own future, the future of 
one's surroundings and often that of 
mankind in general, especially when it 
is pushed beyond reasonable limits, 
could lead to symptoms ranging from 
simple uneasiness to a pathological 
state--a paralysing and sterile an- 
guish and anxiety. Pending proof to 
the contrary, I will not hesitate to 
believe that by being educated in the 
'Tofflerian*' mould, Johnny will sooner 
or later end up with what I might for 
lack of a better term call an ''antic- 
ipation neurosis". 

If Johnny develops a defence mech- 
anism in the form of rigid expectations, 
the poor fellow runs a strong chance 
of going from frustration to frus- 
tration as he sees his "prophecies" 
fail to materialize! Each of us has 
seen enough disappointing experiences, 
of projects, plans and hopes coming 



to nothing, to realize that there is 
no benefit in deliberately increas- 
ing the burden of disappointment and 
disillusionment that mankind in its 
natural state must bear. 

To make Johnny some kind of for- 
tune-teller in order to shield him 
from future shock is certainly not 
the solution. Observations made 
recently on adolescence indicate 
that it is fruitless to try to push 
youth into thinking about the problems 
of the future. Young people are not 
too ready to sacrifice the immediate 
present for a very hypothetical future, 
for they tend to live from day to day 
and prefer "immediate gratifications" 
to "deferred gratifications". At this 
point I will not reopen the debate on 
whether this is a universal character- 
istic of youth. It is, however, a 
fairly widespread trait of the youth 
with whom we must work here and now. 

The social status of the adoles- 
cent has^ changed from its old image of 
a "tourist in transit" to a position 
of significance with which the rest of 
society must learn to reckon. Thus it 
would be contrary to expectation to ask 
youth, so absorbed in the present and 
determined to find its own identity, to 
concentrate on a systematic anticipa- 
tion of the future. 

Let us now see how we might pre- 
pare the individual for future shock 
without transforming him into a com- 
puter, a prophet or a fortune-teller. 

The Solution: An Education Based 
on the Present 

Asked how I would prepare a youth 
for future shock, I ;think my reply 
would be that I woulU try to make him 
conscious of the present rather than 
the future, by encouraging him to de- 
velop his adaptability to changes 
that characterizes each moment of 
the present. This is basically what 
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P. Naville in his ^^Theorie de orien- 
tation professionnelle^^ (Theor>^ of 
Vocationr.l Guidance) (1947) so aptly 
called "adaptitude"--the ability to 
adapt oneself indefinitely. As I 
see it, the individual who has a 
high degree of this quality is made 
much more uneasy by his own inabil- 
ity to adjust to the change rather 
than by the change itself. Such 
a person is also more worried by 
his own immobility than by the high- 
ly fluid state of his surroundings 
and thus seeks the elements of his 
own security outside stability and 
permanence. To sum up, he is an 
individual who is positively stim- 
ulated by the uncertain and the un- 
known and for whom all is relative, 
starting with his own methods of 
thinking and acting. As for the 
urgent need to develop this ^'adapti- 
tude" in the individual, the guid- 
ance counsellor and all educators 
(taking into account the specificity 
of the work of each) , should concen- 
trate on the following: ' 

On the psychological level: 

1. Work at limbering up the in- 
dividual's defence and adjust- 
ment mechanisms; 

2. Work at developing in the in- 
dividual a greater tolerance 
for frustration, ambiguity, 
the unforeseen and the unknown; 

3. Work at reducing the insecur- 
ity and anxiety caused within 
an individual when other 
people's actions differ from 
his own behavior, i.e., work 
at developing his independ- 
ence . 

On the psycho-sociological level: 

1. Encourage learning about the 
variety of manners, beliefs 
and values in a pluralist so- 
ciety; allow the individual to 
discover that there are often 



several ways of doing things 
which are socially equivalent; 
that, in eacli case, he must 
choose the one that suits him 
best without being disorient- 
ed by the variety available; 
2. Work at reconciling the in- 
dividual to the rapid evolu- 
tion of social standards and 
accelerated cultural change; 
one of the most startling 
aspects of future shock is 
that it will no longer be 
possible for the same indiv- 
idual to maintain the same 
set of standards, values and 
beliefs throughout his life. 

The "adaptitude'^ introduced by 
Naville nearly 30 years ago can in 
this way be made the focal point of 
an education which prevents future 
shock. This education would have 
two advantages over that proposed by 
Toffler; 1) it is based on the pres- 
ent and on the adjustment to a rap- 
idly changing environment; 2) it is 
not limited to the strictly cogni- 
tive aspects of preparation for the 
future. It appears to be more com- 
plete in that it not only includes an 
understanding of future situations but 
also an adjustment of the individual's 
basic attitudes and emotional reac- 
tions as he is confronted with the 
unknown. 

It would be interesting to com- 
pare the two approaches within the 
framework of a longitudinal study. 
It is quite evident that, faced with 
such a complex situation as adjustment 
to an accelerating rate of change 
(which is the change we know and which 
incidentally Toffler has excellently 
described in his book), it would not 
be enough to state a priori that one 
educational approach is better than 
the other. 

Let us now see what educational 
institutions might be like in the post- 
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industrial society. To facilitate 
discussion of this subject, wc will 
use a convenient term to designate 
all the educational institutions of 
a given society. This term is ''School'* 
with a capital S. Obviously, this 
does not necessarily mean the social 
institutions which we now call ''school", 
even less a school that is determined 
by a geographical location and specific 
physical characteristics and which we 
will call, for want of a better term, 
"the concrete school". 

The Sohool will exists with or 
without walls 

The new School will be less 
formalized and physically, psychol- 
ogically and socially better inte- 
grated in our daily life. Todciy's 
limited school must be made to re- 
linquish its pedagogical monopoly. 
We shall probably see the traditional 
distinction between "regular educa- 
tion" and "continuing education" dis- 
appear, to the point that the indiv- 
idual's entire life will be considered 
to be, in some way, an educational 
process that is constantly being re- 
thought and restructured. It will be 
a daily, life-long school, and what 
we call the "street school" today 
will be as important as the "concrete 
school". In it everyone will be both 
teacher and student, and any situation, 
any human experience may be a valid 
subject for learning, without neces- 
sarily being geared to the restricted 
context of preparation for gainful 
employment. 

These are the main points on 
which Toffler, Paul Goodman, Illich, 
and others who have tried to describe 
the School of Tomorrow, have succeed- 
ed in reaching a consensus. However, 
this bold attempt to describe the ed- 
ucational institutions of the future 
must be pursued still further. We 
shall try to explore some additional 
approaches which, although far from 



new, are viewed with suspicion by 
niost prominent education theorists 
in the Western world. These propos- 
als are more concerned with what I 
might call the School's social use 
than its actual form. Although we 
are reaching some agreement about the 
kind of School that would help people 
bridge the gap between present and 
future, the same cannot be said about 
the use we are to make of this insti- 
tution. In other words, although 
much has been said about the need 
to review the resources of a school 
adapted to the future, and although 
the revolution in pedagogical tech- 
niques shows great imagination, very 
little has been said or done about 
the primary objectives of the school. 
This deplorable situation almost 
amounts to putting the cart before 
the horse. It is high time educators 
realized this, if they want to avoid 
becoming mere puppets, manipulated by 
the powers behind technological devel- 
opments which powers, according to 
Toffler, would escape any form of 
control and be left to pure chance.^ 

11 on-dire otive pedagogy in a 
directive sohool 

Now for a concrete example of 
the danger I just mentioned. Every- 
one knows how popular the non-direc- 
tive approach has been, both in the 
actual teaching situation and in the 
various forms of supporting functions 
offered by the School, that of voca- 
tional guidance being perhaps the 
most familiar to the reader. In view 
of this, the following question comes 
to mind: does this extraordinary 
display of talent and energy serve 
any purpose at all, since the School 
as such has remained extremely direc- 
tive ; that is, it remains a selective 
and discriminatory tool for the pre- 
servation of the privileges of a 
single, dominant class. Furtheiinore, 
the School is used to define, mono- 
polistically and exclusively, the 
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paths to power and all the privi- 
leges inlierent in it. Finally, the 
School merely helps to maintain and 
increase social inequality, by its 
refusal to be accessible and truly 
open to those who were not born into 
the clan that built it and maintains 
its structure. How can we claim 
that pedagogy and supporting ser- 
vices in a school are student 
centred, when the School ^s focus is 
on maintaining the privileges of a 
social class? How will we get those 
educators and students who honestly 
believe this claim, out of the trap, 
when they are forced to realize that 
individual educational programs are 
neither logical nor viable, if they 
meekly go along with the broad col- 
lective plan devised by a group that 
is more absorbed in its own narrow 
interests than in the community's 
actual needs? 

It makes little sense to launch 
an attack on the pedagogical tech- 
niques and resources of today's school, 
unless we first tackle its basic ob- 
jectives. Paat would merely help to 
obscure the real problems and foster 
the illusion of a school that is open 
and accessible. It would be playing 
into the hands of those who are aware 
that this institution is being at- 
tacked on all sides, and want to 
make it outwardly more attractive 
without changing its basic aim, admir- 
ably suited to their purposes as it 
is now. 

If educational institutions are 
to be future shock absorbers, they 
will need a number of characteris- 
tics other than those described by 
the more popular authors on the sub- 
ject. Tliese characteristics, as we 
have said previously, concern the 
institutions' aim, function and so- 
cial use, far more than their in- 
ternal structure. 



With or without walls ^ the school 
will he community property 

One of the first steps will be 
to bring down the barriers that 
confine knowledge to a chosen few. 
In our context, the School must be 
considered part of our capital assets. 
If, as I tried to demonstrate in my 
previous article, a community cannot 
in any way foresee the future unless 
it fully controls ownership of its 
essential capital assets, the School, 
as an essential capital investment, 
will have to become a real commun- 
ity property, an instrument of prog- 
ress for all individuals and all 
classes of society, according to 
their respective aspirations . 

At the present time, the num- 
ber of people who have a say in de- 
fining useful priviledged knowledge, 
and the most effective ways to ac- 
quire this knowledge, is very small. 
Those who do have this power use it 
in such a way that the knowledge is 
limited to what they themselves know, 
and the ways to acquire it are those 
to which they have access, to the 
exclusion of all others. I still 
wonder why we have not yet been able 
to demand that professional associa- 
tions, for instance, show as much 
scientific precision in defining their 
admission criteria as when they assess 
the capabilities and competence of 
future members. IVhen and where was it 
proved beyond a doubt that there was 
only one route leading to the practice 
of medicine, law or even guidance coun- 
selling, namely, the one we know to- 
day? Can anyone state definitely that 
efforts made outside the particular 
academic program provided by these 
monopolistic groups would not achieve 
equivalent, or even better results? 
IVhen was it ever scientifically 
proved that in a society such as ours, 
the only way to dispense justice, or 
to obtain it for a third party, was 
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by being a member of the sacrosanct 
Bar? iVhat is the actual basis for 
stating that, unless someone has two 
years of CEGEP and has a D.E.C. (Trans- 
lator's note: diplome d'etudes colleg- 
iales, obtained upon graduating from 
a CEGEP) , this person cannot get 
through university? 

The School will become a collec- 
tive property only to the extent that 
it also becomes the servant of a know- 
ledge that represents divergent pur- 
poses and the many ways of compre- 
hending reality and the varying 
thought patterns that characterize 
a modem society. This School for 
everyone will, for instance, reinstate 
intuition and creative imagination 
as ways of acquiring knowledge, and 
again give them their rightful place 
beside logic, which in Western schools 
has received preference to a sometimes 
unwarranted degree. 

Tomorrow's school should also 
reinstate gratuitous knowledge, that 
is, knowledge without a predetermined 
objective, and which the individual 
can select according to his own needs 
and inclination. Very little of what 
the School offers today is useful to 
the individual who is learning for 
the present. This is so true that, 
sooner or later, for lack of a better 
argument, teachers at all levels are 
forced to use the classic phrase: 
"Believe me, my boy, it will be use- 
ful to you some day". 

The opportunity to be given the 
individual by the School, to deter- 
mine for himself, and according to his 
present needs, the objectives of his 



exploratory activities, would undoubt- 
edly encourage man's ability to learn 
by himself what and when he wants to. 

The best preparation for any fu- 
ture shock will be that given by the 
school of what Margaret Mead^ calls 
the "prefigurative culture", that is 
a culture in which the relationship 
between the "initiated" and the "un- 
initiated" will not necessarily be 
based on status or age, but rather on 
experience. Because of the acceler- 
ated rate of change we are witnessing, 
and the newness of some situations, 
the younger individual's experience 
may be as good as, or even better 
than his elder's. A solution to the 
drug problem, for instance, would not 
necessarily be found and forced by 
older people who, as was often the 
case in our composite schools, have 
no knowledge and no pertinent exper- 
ience of the problem. Younger indiv- 
iduals have at least one advantage 
over their elders: they know what 
they are talking about! 

The prefigurati ve culture's School 
will be a place where the "initiating" 
relationship is not one-way, and where 
the roles of teacher and student are 
interchangeable. This type of educa- 
tion institution will perhaps be the 
best equipped to prevent future shock, 
because it is immensely flexible. If 
developing "adaptitude" is, as I be- 
lieve, the focal point, why should the 
School not also promote the develop- 
ment of this particular ability among 
all categories of citizens, without 
exception? Personally, I chink that 
the School will be most likely to play 
this role under the conditions out- 
lined above. 



NOTES 

^ L ^Orientation Prof essionnelle (Vocational Guidance), Vol. 9, Xo. 1, 1973. 

^ L'Orientation Professionnelle (Vocational Guidance), Vol. 8, No, 4, 
pp. 307-519. 
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^ Toffler, A. Future Shook, Bantam Books, Inc., Na\, 1970. 

Ibid, p. 403* 
^ Ibid, pp. 311-316. 

^ In my previous article I explained why I could not agree with Toffler, when 
he uses the ^'sorcerer's apprentice" principle in discussing technological 
development. According to this principle, technological development has 
gathered momentum to the point where no one can control it any longer. 

Mead, Margaret. Culture and Commitment: A Study of the Generation Gap, 
Garden City, iN.Y. , Published for the American Museum of Natural Hisotry, 
Natural History Press, 1970. 



'PRACTICE SESSIONS IN NONSKILL COURSES 

"Techniques for Teachers of Adults", Vol. XIV, No. 2, November 1973 

National Association for Fublio Continuing and Adult Eduoation^ 

Washington^ D,C. 



'^Practice is so oruaiat for total 
understanding that you must use all 
the ingenuity you can muster to pro- 
vide for it^'' says the Faculty Hand- 
book of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture's Graduate School. However, 
practice sessions are rarely seen in 
nonvocational classes for adults. In 
many academic classes, it is the in- 
structor rather than the student who 
is usually practicing the behavior 
which is being taught. It is not 
enough for the teacher to demonstrate 
a technique--even such intellectual 
processes as problem solving or crit- 
ical reading--and explain it thorough- 
ly. If the student is to leani, he 
must have actual practice in tracking 
down facts, in testing the validity . 

I 



of evidence, and in makiTig judgements. 
This practice must be as genuine and 
real to the student as "time and cir- 
cumstances allow. Says the Faculty 
Handbook: ^* 

"A student learns something of 
fact, principle, and mode of 
attack in a nutrition course if 
she is /attentive to the instruc- 
tor who is discussing how to work 
out a diet for a hypothetical 
side, .person. She learns more .If 
she herself works out a diet for 
some hypothetical sick person. She 
learns most if she is solving a 
diet problem for a relative or 
friend." 

• > 
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Hew Some Teachers Provide Fraotioe 

How can you help students under- 
stand an intangible idea or concept-- 
through practice? It's not easy, but 
it can be done. For example: 

- To teach the concept of "matur- 
ity," a psychology teacher had 
his students write short self- 
portraits, describing themselves 
as honestly and objectively as 
they could. The anonymous por- 
traits were then read by the 
class, and compared to a theore- 
tically ideal, mature person. 

- An art teacher and a psychology 
teacher teamed up in one school 
to give students practice with 
the concepts of prejudice, pre- 
supposition, and stereotyped 
perceptions. Each art student 
painted a portrait of the same 
person. Then each of the psy- 
chology students, not realizing 
the same person appeared in all 
of the portraits, was asked to 
describe the kind of person he 
thought the model represented, 
and how he felt about the mod- 
el's personality traits. Tlie 
art students were then asked 
what they thought of the model 
as they painted the portraits, 
nie comments of both group:? 
were as varied as the portraits 
themselves. The instructors 
and students then discussed the 
psychological factors that gov- 
emed their feelings about the 
model. Via this practice ses- 
sion, the students gained insight 
into how they reach decisions 
and judgements about people. 

Here's how some teachers give 
students practice in critical, 
reading: 

Give each studenVa newspaper 
article or editorial. Tell 



him to check for inaccuracies, 
meaningless statements, emo- 
tional words rather than facts... 
and explain why such factors 
may occur. 

Demonstrate how the meaning 
of a sentence can be changed 
by changing the punctuation. 
Then have the students change 
the meaning of a given sen- 
tence by changing its punctua- 
tion. 

Using a political article, 
newspaper column, or editor- 
ial, have students answer 
these questions: What does 
the writer want you to be- 
lieve? What methods is he 
using to convince you-- facts, 
opinions, emotionally char- 
ged words, or phrases? 

To help students "internalize" 
(apply the ideas to themselves) , 
many teachers use the discussion 
method rather than textbook learn- 
ing alone. For example, students 
in an American history class stu- 
dying the "Golden Age" of American 
politics prior to the Civil War 
will have a much more complete 
feeling of what the term means if 
they discuss the matter among 
themselves. The insights and un- 
derstanding they receive will come 
from their own ideas and experience 
and rational thinking--rather than 
from material read in a textbook 
book or from a teacher lecture. 
Textbooks and lectures should be 
used to provide the material for 
student discussion. 

How can you give students practice 
in life si tuations--t o help them 
improve their relationships with 
others? In recent years, role 
playing has emerged as an effective 
technique. You can set up situa- 
tions that occur on jobs, in of- 
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fices, or in the home. They can 
involve situations between one 
worker and another, between employ- 
er and employee, between parent and 
child. 

Is Learning a Spectator Spo'rt in yoiir 
Class 

Do you really involve your stu- 
dents in the learning action? Or do 
you tend to dominate the scene, run 
the show? To find out, answer the 
following questions as honestly as 
you can: 

- Does your class tend to be 
a one-man talk show? In 
other words, do you talk 
more than your students do? 

- IVhen students ask questions, 
who gives the answers --you, 
or other class members? 

- Do you create opportunities 
for your students to prac- 
tice what they are trying 
to learn, or do you think 
the reading, listening, and 
memorizing are the best ways 
to learn? 

- Do you make special efforts to 
involve shy, quiet students 

in student projects and learn- 
ing activities? 

- l^en a chalkboard or flipsheet 
is used, do you let a student 
write the sentences, word lists, 
or ideas--or do you do the 
writing yourself? 

- Do you encourage students to 
question your statements or 
ideas--or do you prefer non- 
critical acceptance of what 
you say? 



Creating your own Teaching Materials 

It is impossible to meet the spe- 
cial needs and interests of individual 
students with total dependence on stan- 
dard textbooks and workbooks. Tliese 
materials need to be supplemented with 
teacher-created tools, to keep the stu- 
dents interested and motivated. What 
kinds of materials are teachers pre- 
paring for use with adult classes? A 
group of teachers said the following 
aids worked well in their classes: 

- Short stories, playlets about 
practical, daily-life situations, 
and short paragraphs, all written 
by teachers. Experience stories, 
dictated by individual students or 
groups of students, typed by the 
teacher, and used as reading mate- 
rial by the class. Some teachers 
collect files of these student- 
created materials for use with 
future classes. 

- Scrambled sentences about a grow- 
ing baby, which were rearranged 
into their proper child-development 
sequence by mothers in an Aid-For- 
Dependent-Children program. 

- Flash cards of many kinds: let- 
ters, manuscript and cursive, upper 
and lower case; sight-words, vocab- 
ular)' woras; phrases; simple arith- 
metic problems. Tlie answer is on 

a fold-down flap, so there is in- 
stant feedback. The same tech- 
nique is used with English or for- 
eign vocabulary cards, with pic- 
tures on the flap. 

- Many kinds of dittoed worksheets: 
simple reinforcement of the work 
of the reading textbook which 
usu.illy proceeds too quickly; mim- 
eographed questions designed to 
give students a purpose for read- 
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ing a certain piece o£ rjaterial or 
\'iewing a certain film; penmanship 
samples to copy; sentences which 
need either a period or a question 
mark; reproduced forms, such as 
job applications, social security 
forms, or credit forms. 

- One teacher taped controversial 
radio shows and TV panel shows, in 
order to generate class discussion. 

- Lyrics of popular songs were dit- 
toed for group singing, in an ef- 
fort to develop larger vocabulary. 

- Many teachers created crossword 
puzzles and word Bingo games for 
A.B.E. students. 

Teachers of adults often find it 
necessary to prepare their own slides 
for overhead projectors, their own 
posters, charts and graphs, reproduc- 
tions of newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles, tape recordings. Commercial 
producers do not always prepare mater- 



ials suitable for adult students and 
if they do, some schools can not af- 
ford to buy them. You'll find the 
followin. materials a big help in 
creating these instructional tools: 

India ink speedball pens 

Marking pens in various colors 

Poster paints and brushes 

Acetate, transparent material 

Duplicating machines 

Rubber stamp sets 

Stencils in various sizes and 

types 
Flannel boards 

Diy-mount tissues for mounting 

pictures 
Transparent tape, masking tape, 

polarizing tape 
Transparent pencils and markers 

for making transparencies 
Glue, paste, chart and graph 

paper, construction paper 
Paste-on type for making posters 
T-squares, rulers, and other 

simple drawing tools. 
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RECURRENT EDUCATION /VND MANPOWER TRAINING 
N. K. Chippindale 

Manpcwer Training Branoh^ Department of Manpower and Immigration 



In the article that follows; 
J,R. Gass offers an overview of an 
idea which is coming to have increas- 
ing impact on the thinking of all 
concerned with the future of edu- 
cation and training, especially 
those who are primarily concerned 
with the needs of adults. This 
concept has become known as '*re- 
current education*^ and differs 
subtly but importantly, at least 
in emphasis, from *'contini'ing ed- 
ucation," *'life-long learning/' 
and other recent approaches to 
adult education. While not ig- 
noring the part-time learning ex- 
periences which figure so prom- 
inently in these other concepts, 
recurrent education stresses the 
need for full-time learning at 
various points in the individual's 
adult life, and requires that pro- 
vision be made for some form of 
financial support during these 
periods. In addition, recurrent 
education is strongly tied to occu- 
pational development while still 
retaining more general human devel- 
opment aims. It thus has a good 
deal in common with the manpower 
training concept, but its alterna- 
ting pattern of work and learning 
introduces a new note into what 
has often been seen as a remedial 
approach for those who must unex- 
pectedly change jobs. 

The recurrent education concept 
has potentially far-reaching impli- 
cations for Canada's entire system 
of post-secondary and adult education 
and training. In addition, it may 
influence such matters as occupational 
certification and employee-employer 



bargaining, as well as our whole no- 
tion of the normal career path. It 
means a substantial reallocation of 
social resources among age groups, 
breakin;^ as Gass says, "the monop- 
oly of the 16-19 age group on access 
to higher education." But it is on 
one particular set of implications 
that this brief introduction focuses. 

For the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration, recurrent education 
(or, more appropriately, "recurrent 
training") has special signi ficance . 
One of the department 's most impor- 
tant responsibilities is to provide 
training, under the Canada Manpower 
Training Program (CMTP) , that will 
improve the earning potential or 
employability of adult workers. 
Since the inception of this program 
in 1967, it has been recognized 
that this would entail retraining 
people more than once because of 
the rapidly changing demands of the 
labour market. However, the demands 
on the program in its first few 
years of operation, partly created 
by the backlog of need and partly 
by the high unemployment levels of 
the late 60s, caused the program to 
be regarded chiefly as providing 
a "second chance" for those who 
failed in their youth to acquire 
adequate job training and education. 
But now the department is increasing- 
ly thinking in terms of the retrain- 
ing of adults through a recurrent 
approach and has recently developed 
new policies so that the program can 
provide "more than a second chance." 

One reason for offering re- 
current opportunities for occupation- 
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al training has beei: mentioned — to 
help the worker adapt to the changing 
needs of the labour market. But there 
are others. For the worker who needs 
specific employment skills, public 
funds will be more efficiently util- 
ized and the worker's needs directly 
met by providing short, specialized 
courses rather than a long course, 
only part of which is relevant to the 
worker's particular job. However, 
this approach is only likely to be 
successful if the worker can return 
to training from time to time to pick 
up other needed skills. Training 
would tlms be provided periodically 
(i.e., recurrently) as the need and 
opportunity arise. 

For the disadvantaged Canadian, 
whose lack of basic education and 
employment skills exclude him from 
successful competition in the labour 
market, the problem is rather differ- 
ent. Clearly he has a long way to 
go to overcome his initial setbacks, 
and it has often been suggested that 
the Canada Manpower Training Program 
should provide lengthly uninterrupted 
periods of training, such as BTSD, to 
help him achieve this. Tlie depart- 
ment, however, is proceeding on the 
assumption that the way to help peo- 
ple succeed in the world of work is 
not to remove them from it for long 
periods. Rather, they should be 
helped to move up the occupational 
ladder rung by rung, receiving addi- 
tional training when they need it. 
In other words, the recurrent train- 
ing model appears to fit the needs of 
the disadvantaged better than simply 
extending the length of training. 

One of the great advantages of 
the recurrent approach to education 
and training, whether for the disad- 
vantaged or for the more fortunate 
members of our society, is that it 
permits the maintenance of a close 
relationship between learning and life. 
As well, it allows a variety of learn- 



ing experiences (other than the con- 
ventional institutional arrangements) 
to be integrated within a coherent pat- 
tern of career development for the in- 
dividual. The challenge, then, is for 
teachers, administrators and counsellors 
within the adult training systeius of 
Canada to view the learning needs of 
the individual student within the lar- 
ger context of his career development. 
Tlie Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration is encouraging this approach 
through the introduction of Career 
Development Plans for clients who 
have complex training needs. Class- 
room learning will continue to play a 
vital role in helping people to become 
more productive and satisfied con- 
tributors to society, but it must be 
reinforced by the learning experi- 
ences that only take place in the 
world of life and work. 

Discussions about the "changing 
work ethic'* notwithstanding, work 
will remain a central factor in life 
for many people: but it is not the 
whole of life. What we need, there- 
fore, and what the recurrent educa- 
tion concept can help us achieve, is 
recognition of the complementary roles 
of occupational training and more 
general human development. In par- 
ticular, we no longer need to feel 
that the "second chance" provided by 
Manpower Training is the "last chance" 
to meet a whole series of competing 
educational, cultural and skill goals. 
The adult taking BTSD is not lost 
forever zo the educational system 
once he graduates; he may be attrac- 
ted back to upgrade his basic educa- 
tion still further or to learn his- 
tory, or music, or sailing a boat, 
[le may have other chances for oc- 
cupational training, and opportuni- 
ties for spare-time learning are 
every^vhere. Perhaps the most val- 
uable thing he can carry away from 
his BTSD experience is not the par- 
ticular skills and knowledge covered 
by the curriculum, but a reawakened 
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sense of his own ability to learn 
from life, from work and in his 
classroom. 

The recurrent education concept 
is only just bef^inning to affect 
Manpower Training in Canada, but it 
seems fair to predict that its influ- 



ence will grow rapidly in this, as 
in other fields. Just as the 60s was 
the decade of post-secondaiy educa- 
tion, so the 70s could be the de- 
cade of recurrent education. Gass' 
article is important reading for all 
of us . 



RECURRENT EDUC/VTIOI^i - A SOLUTION TO TOE CRISIS OF EDUCATION?^ 

J . R. Gass , Director 

OECD^ Centre for Educational Reseax'oh and Innovation 



OECD has become heavily involved 
in education simply because it is now 
recognised that education is intimate- 
ly linked with social and economic 
progress. This was by no means ac- 
cepted 20 years ago, but public opin- 
ion now looks upon education as mak- 
ing a contribution to the solution of 
many social problems, ranging from 
overcoming the handicaps of socially 
disadvantaged children in the years 
before primary school to the adjust- 
ment of adult workers to new econom- 
ic conditions, in addition to the 
traditional task of preparing young 
people for their responsibilities as 
citizens. More fundamentally, how- 
ever, the advanced societies have 
accepted the proposition that more 
knowledge cind higher skills are some- 
how the open sesame to individual, 
social and economic progress--and 
that access to knowledge and skills 
through education is one of the foun- 
dation stones of equality. 

The consequence has been a vast 



growth of education in the last 20 
years. About a quarter of the pop- 
ulation of OI:CD ffember countries 
are pupils in some kind of formal 
education-- about ISO million people. 
Many others are engaged in part 
time training or evening classes-- 
perhaps the equivalent of 15-20 
million when adjusted to a full- 
time basis. Nine million teachers 
provide educational services-- 
roughly 3 per cent of the labour 
force. Figures on non-teaching 
personnel are not available for 
many countries, but it is clear 
that the total figure for OECD 
countries must run into several 
millions. Education is therefore 
the biggest organised activity in 
OECD countries. It is also growing 
rapidly. In the 10 years 1960-70 
the number of people receiving ed- 
ucation rose by approximately a 
quarter. The biggest expansion 
has been in non- compulsory ed- 
ucation where enrolments increased 
by 26 million, while in compulsory 
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education there was also im increase 
of about 10 million. 

'Hie basic question is whether 
educational growth can continue in 
the 1970*s without raising fundamen- 
tal questions about the nature of 
the educational system. Clearly 
there are widespread dissatisfac- 
tions with the present patterns of 
educati ")nal growth. To change it we 
need to understand the driving force 
behind it. 

Tlie key to the process of edu- 
cational growth is that education 
has become the instrument for social 
selection. People want more and 
more of it for their children even 
if they sometimes regret the aggre- 
gate chaos when all individual de- 
mands are added up, because they 
know full well that the future is 
at stake. Many would probably 
agree that the personal development 
of their own children would be 
better assured by some practical 
experience, before plunging some- 
what blindly into higher education. 
But since the educational system of 
today gives most opporturd ties to 
young people immediately after sec- 
ondary school, they cannot afford 
to take the risk of delaying entry 
into higher education. But what 
would happen if the system could be 
changed so that such irreversible 
decisions did not have to be taken; 
if access to higher education could 
take place on an equal basis for 
adults as well as young people; if 
the alternation of periods of work 
and education hecaine the regular 
pattern of individual development? 
In other words, could a system of 
^'recurrent education" provide a long- 
terni solution to the crisis of ed- 
ucation which is now clearly apparent 
in many OECD countries? 



Reeiwrent Eduoatioyi oid the Indiv- 

i dual 

To get at this question we need 
first of all to examine how recurrent 
education would affect the individual. 
As a social institution, education 
has a unique role in relating (not 
necessarily "adapting") the indiv- 
idual to his or her society. The 
educational "system" is in reality 
a series of interventions in the life 
cycle of the individual, of which the 
broad pattern is 5-10 [primary) , 
11-16 (lower secondary), 16-19 (upper 
secondary), and 19-25 (post-secondary). 

There are clear signs that this 
traditional educational model which 
has taken the form of a progressive 
extension upwards of full-time edu- 
cation for young people, is less 
viable than in the past. If we 
were to do a serious analysis of 
contemporary life patterns and the 
ways in which education could serve 
individual development, we would 
discover many contradictions be- 
tween the traditional system and 
the realities of personal devel- 
opment , such as : 

- the forced choice between continued 
education in full-time institutions 
or a cold plunge into the labour 
force is hardly a worthy social 
response to the complex abilities 
and aspirations of the young adol- 
escents of today. 

- exposure to work or other active 
social experience leads in many in- 
dividuals to a crystallisation of 
personal consciousness in terms of 
motivation, ambition, hope and will — 
why distribute all the educational 
opportunities before this takes 
place? 

- for many young people today the 
worl ' beyond the school is a strange 
and somewhat fearful place — more 
bridges are needed. 
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- although the links between « educa- 
tion and society today are general- 
ly conceived of in terms of educa- 
tion for specific careers, many 
people develop in an entirely dif- 
ferent direction after their entry 
into work. 

- women are in a particularly diffi- 
cult position because we educate 
them more and more, and then face 
them with the agonising choice be- 
tween family and career. 

- there is a rapidly growing number 
of professional middle-aged casual- 
ties because qualifications fall 
behind the demands of economic and 
teclinological change . 

- retirement is a serious personal 
crisis for many individuals, for 
which some form of educational pre- 
paration is clearly needed. 

Taken together, these problems 
throw serious doubt on whether edu- 
cational structures and opportuni- 
ties have changed sufficiently for 
tlie new conditions of work and social 
life, and the more varied patterns of 
individual development that people 
now wish to follow. To develop the 
educational system as if its main 
task is to turn out a pre-determind 
set uf ^'educational products" for 
the economy is an over-simplistic 
view of both the economy and the ed- 
ucational system. 

Education and the Eaonorny 

All would agree that there must 
be some sort of a fit between educa- 
tional output and the needs of the 
economy. And yet, despite the rapid 
development of the economics of edu- 
cation, that fit has never been worse, 
as witnessed by the employment pro- 
blems of school leavers and univer- 
sity graduates. The fundamental 
reason is that in open, democratic 
societies, the social demand for ed- 
ucation is only partly responsive to 
the labour market for qualifications. 



It translates the hopes and aspira- 
tions of individuals and families for 
the vaguely perceived future, for 
equality, and for personal realisa- 
tion. It is a cat which will always 
jump out of the bag of economic fore- 
casting. 

Is the answer then to improve the 
fit by better information and guidance 
about careers and their relationship 
to educational qualifications? Ob- 
viously, this is one sensible thing 
to do, but the real issue surely is 
that the choices must be changed. 
If the fundamental option for young 
people remains as today--i.e. choose 
higher education ana the income and 
status that go with it, or opt for 
work and proceed to the other side 
of the track — then of course the 
social demand for education will 
pile up beyond the capacity of the 
economy to absorb it. Relative pri- 
res of educated and uneducated man- 
power may adjust, but are not the 
social and individual costs of this 
adjustment too high to justify the 
Clapham Junction approach to social 
selection via the educational system? 

Moreover, changing social and in- 
dustrial conditions call for some 
fonn of education and training as a 
necessary service to enable the 
continuing development and adjust- 
ment of the individual. If "parti- 
cipation", "democratic management", 
"adaptability and mobility" and 
"creativity" in work — all slogans 
of the contemporary industrial 
society — are to be meaningful, is 
not access to education and train- 
ing one of the indispensable con- 
ditions of work in a modem society? 

There are certainly signs of a 
development in this direction if one 
may judge from the enormous growth of 
informal, adult education, which is 
a consequence of private demand for 
adult education opportunities, action 
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by public authorities to develop a 
system of continuing education, :md 
collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and trade unions. This pro- 
cess will certainly go on, and it 
no longer soems possible to treat 
the formal educational system for 
youth and the informal education and 
training opportunities for adults 
as if they belong to two different 
worlds • Only if there is much closer 
co-operation between the public author- 
ities, industry and commerce, the 
trade unions and other social in- 
stitutions will it be possible to 
create the more complex — but also 
more realistic--recurrent educa- 
tional system of tomorrow. 

In sudi a system, the possibil- 
ity for individuals to go into work 
or other social activities without 
sacrificing later access to educa- 
tion, with educational opportunities 
spread out more realistically over 
the life-span, probably offers the 
best hope of inter-connecting the 
educational and the economic system. 
For under sucli an arrangement in- 
dividuals would be able to move 
into £ind out of the educational 
syste^n according to the development 
of their careers and social aspir- 
ations • Tliey would be doing their 
own forecasting, on the basis of 
their knowledge and practical ex- 
perience. 

Reaur^rent Education and Eduoation 
Equi ty 

Tlic equity issue logically fol- 
lows the economic issue because access 
to education and access to income are 
obviously linked. Tlie idea of soc- 
iety as a meritocracy based on 
ability may be seen as a response 
to disillusion in the contribution 
of political ideologies to trans- 
forming income and social structure. 
**If someone has to win, may the best 
man or woman win — thanks to equal 



access to education../* Equally, 
•'if we the parents are unequal, at 
least our children will be more 
equal --through education. . These 
are the fundamental social aspira- 
tions which drive on the demand for 
education. Yet we now have to 
admit that despite the vast growth 
of education in the last two decades, 
education has not made the expected 
contribution to social equality. 

Tlie response to this persis- 
tence of inequalities does not lie 
in giving up education as a tool of 
redistribution, but in relating it 
more effectively to the other rel- 
evant policies, and thereby strength- 
ening its effective role in equality. 
The struggle for equity has to be in 
terms of many different policies and 
penetrate more deeply into the life 
cycle. We should break the monopoly 
of the 16-19 age group on access to 
higher education--i t will always fa- 
vour the children of the existing 
social elites; spread the right to 
education to the adult, and in par- 
ticular the early adult years; en- 
courage firms, trade unions and pub- 
lic administration to accept respon- 
sibility for developing individuals 
through education and training; al- 
low more flexible procedures for 
acquiring professional qualifica- 
tions. These are some of the steps 
that are needed if education is to 
continue to promote social equality. 
If social mobility in the nineteenth 
century came from a self-made man, 
and in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century from the educated 
child, why not now the additional 
avenue of young adults, men and wo- 
men, through access to a right to 
education which extends over a good 
part of their working lives? 

Recurrent Eduoatim and Pedagogy 

But if young adults are to become 
one of the main clienteles of the edu- 
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cation system, there would need to be 
a break with existing pedagogical 
traditions. If there is one pedagog- 
ical truth it is that animals learn 
only from practice, whereas human 
beings learn from theory and practice. 
Yet this basic principle is often ne- 
glected in education, because of the 
separation between academic and voc- 
ational education, and because of the 
divorce between theory and practice. 
As a consequence the schools and uni- 
versities are unnecessarily isolated 
from the surrounding community. There 
is a lot to be said for rigorous in- 
tellectual standards, and for schools 
and universities which are to some 
extent critical of the existing soc- 
iety, but none of this contradicts 
the reality that children and young 
people assimilate theories better 
when the practical implications are 
understood, Tlie separation of know- 
ledge from the real world is a non- 
sense, and for many children a sure 
path of failure. This is precisely 
one of the reasons for which schools 
and universities are becoming dis- 
credited as institutions of learning. 
The **deschooling" movement is a 
reality in some countries because 
of a loss of confidence in tradi- 
tional pedagogies to compete with 
the learning experiences outside the 
school. 

Our conclusion is that many more 
bridges must be created between the 
school and the real life around, be- 
tween the formal educational system 
and training activities and exper- 
ience in industry, and between the 
learning and doing parts of the in- 
dividual 's process of development. 
This can only be achieved if peda- 
gogical functions are recognised as 
existing in all social institutions, 
as opposed to being the monopoly of 
schools and universities. 



The Main Alternatives 

Thus we cannot ignore the pos- 
sibility that the traditional school 
and university will gradually fade in 
importance. Faced by the problems of 
the mass education system towards 
which many countries are now rapid- 
ly moving, the ^'deschoolers" argue 
for the school as we know it to be 
abandoned for learning in the real 
world: the community itself be- 
comes the school. On the other 
hand, the traditionalists argue 
for a return to a more selective 
and elitist educational system which 
would maintain intellectual stand- 
ards and protect the moral values 
which education has traditionally 
conveyed. In some countries there 
is a mixture of the two approaches, 
in that the less able children are 
to be "deschooled^^ as a means of 
protecting educational standards 
for the rest. 

Neither the 'Meschooling^^ nor 
the "elitist" approach represents 
realistic alternatives for the 
future. The advocates of the 
former ignore the reality that the 
complicated ir dus trialised societies 
in which we '' ±ve could hardly survive 
without an organised educational 
system to give the young access to 
knowledge and skills. The latter 
fail to appreciate that educational 
growth is an integral part of the 
global process of growth. It is a 
socio-economic phenomenon, in the 
sense that, as levels of personal 
and national incomes rise, new 
social groups aspire to educational 
levels which were formerly the pre- 
rogative of more privileged classes. 
The trend towards a democratisation 
of education is irreversible. 

But why not be realistic and give 
full weight to the dramatic growtii of 
training and education as part of 
active life which is taking place al- 
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ready in most countries? IVhy not re- 
late this to basic education as part 
of a coherent system of educational 
opportunities and responsibilities, 
linked with new and more feasible 
patterns of working life and social 
participation? Some form of recurrent 
education does indeed seem to be the 
only viable alternative. Of course, 
it would be naive not to recognise 
that a system of recurrent education 
could only be a gradual development, 
co-existing with further extensions 
of the traditional educational sys- 
tem. The essential point is that 
there should be an option to link the 
two and make them responsive to a 
common set of objectives. 

If recurrent education can be 
looked upon as one potential response 
to the problems of equity and quality 
of life in the increasingly urban- 
ised, organised, technologised in- 
dustrial societies of the latter 
end of the twentieth century, with 
continued economic growth offering 
the possibility of a social right 
to continuing development and op- 
portunity for the individual, what 
would be the essential components 
of policies for achieving it? 

Policies for Change 

Recurrent education must be seen 
as more than continued, life-long or 
adult education, since it implies a 
new pattern of educational oppor- 
tunities which affect the structure 
of the basic educational system. 
This pattern of opportunities cannot 
be made real unless both the formal 
educational system and training 
opportunities in adult life are 
seen as part of an overall commit- 
ment of policies to providing re- 
newed life chances over a signifi- 
cant part of adult life. There is 
a consequent need for a much closer 
interaction of all social policies 
affecting life chances: educational, 
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labour market, social, income dis- 
tribution. 

We are thus led to the conclu- 
sion that a system of recurrent edu- 
cation could only emerge if there is 
closer coordination of policies 
between the various public author- 
ities involved (educational , labour 
and social) and if the responsible 
social groups (employers, trade 
unions, teachers and parents) are 
brought into the process of policy 
formulation. In this sense 
recurrent education is a typical 
problem of modern government, in 
that it defies the classical, 
"vertic-al^^ divisions of policy, 
and necessitates some form of 
participation by the interested 
parties in the decision-making 
process. Only in this way could 
such a profound social change be 
energised and implemented. 

As for the specific measures, 
the following would appear to be a 
sine qua non of success: 

- Since the crucial point in the 
process of social selection is in 
educational opportunities in the 
16-19 age group, a reform of 
upper secondary education is indis- 
pensable. The crucial question 
here is whether, in the future, 
resources will be allocated not only 
to extensions of the school leaving 
age in the traditional system, but 
also to developing a wider and more 
flexible range of options for young 
people, with subsidised work exper- 
ience or organised social service 

as a component of learning situa- 
tions . 

- Such a reform could not succeed 
unless employers take a more con- 
structive view of employment pros- 
pects and career patterns for young 
people. The forced choice between 
military service, the university ^.nd 
boring repetitive jobs is a major 
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source of present difficulties. 
Policies for upper secondary edu- 
cation should be geared to the no- 
tion of a right to voluntarily- 
deferred opportunities for higher 
education, within a reorganised and 
more flexible post-secondary system. 
This right would need to be trans- 
lated into real opportunities by 
appropriate social, labour market 
and financing policies which provide 
incentives to participate in re- 
current e ducat i on • 
The structural changes envisaged 
will fail unless reinforced by new 
pedagogies which effectively com- 



bine theory and practice, as part 
of a learning process more meaning- 
ful for people with practical as 
well as academic motivations, 

- This implies much more intensive 
interaction between educational in- 
stitutions and the community, and 
the acceptance of pedagogical func- 
tions by a much wider range of so- 
cial institutions. 

- Post-compulsory educational fac- 
ilities (and not least the universi- 
ties) must be open and geared to 
the needs of both young people and 
adults . 



NOTES 

From: The OECD Observe^:, No. 64, June, 1973 

The Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, Paris. 
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ADULT BASIC EDUCATION AND BTSD 
K. Lynn 

Instructor^ Wasoona Institute of Applied Arts and Soienoes^ Regina 



Adult basic education refers to 
educational programs designed to pre- 
pare individuals to function adequate- 
ly in a given social framework. 

Implicit in this definition is 
the understanding that ^*to function 
adequately^* and '*a given social 
framework'^ are terms with no abso- 
lute meaning; that is, they must be 
defined relative to a specific sit- 
uation. As an example, adult basic 
education in a developing African 
nation may not bear mach resemblance 
to a similarly named program in 
Canada. Generally speaking, adult 
basic education programs are assoc- 
iated with the development of func- 
tional literacy; however, in Canada 
level of basic education is gener- 
ally between grade eight and twelve 
depending on the circumstances. 

In Canada, adult basic educa- 
tion is manifested in the BTSD pro- 
gram. In fact, the two terms are 
often used synonymously. 

BTSD programs are designed to 
meet a very worthwhile objective: 
to upgrade the educational qualifi- 
cations of unemployed or under- 
employed individuals to meet the 
academic requirements of further 
training courses. The scope of this 
objective is currently being inter- 
preted to include provision of those 
life skills necessary for successful 
functioning in a Canadian setting* 
In this sense, adult basic educa- 
tion and BTSD programs have much in 
common. 



The two programs differ, however, 
on one fundamental point. An indi- 
cation of this difference can be 
gleaned from an analysis of their res- 
pective names — adult basic education 
and Basic Training for Skill Develop- 
ment. Tlie point is that there is a 
fundamental difference between educa- 
tion and training. 

Tlie distinction is one of intent. 
Education is intended to prepare an 
individual to perform undefined func- 
tions in unpredictable situations. 
Training is intended to prepare an 
individual to perform defined func- 
tions in predictable situations.^ 

It may be argued that in a BTSD 
context the difference is super- 
ficial — merely semantic. The ration- 
ale commonly proposed for the diff- 
erent terminology is based on a 
principle contained in the British 
North America Act. Section 93 
places education under provincial 
jurisdiction. In an effort to avoid 
any connotation of infringement upon 
provincial rights, the federal govern- 
ment deliberately uses the term 
"training^^ in all its references to 
programs funded under the Adult Occu- 
pational Training Act, even though 
they are administered by the pro- 
vinces . 

As reasonable as it is, however, 
this argument begs the question. The 
matter goes beyond semantics. Tlie 
intent of a program necessarily aff- 
ects its design; it affects the ob- 
jectives and the content of the 
program. In the matter of training. 
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the identification of objectives and 
selection of content should be based 
on an analysis of the specific func- 
tions to be performed and the speci- 
fic situations in which they are to 
be performed. For the purposes of 
education, the identification of 
objectives and the selection of con- 
tent should be based on their having 
the widest possible significance 
and greatest possible explanatory 
power. ^ 

A translation o£ this theory 
into practice can be seen from an 
examination of current BTSD pro- 
grams and their proposed develop- 
ment. To do this, it is necessary 
to examine them in context. BTSD 
programs are only part of a struc- 
tured training framework establish- 
ed by the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. Tliis framework is 
intended to allow for the selection 
of specific training programs de- 
signed to meet the needs of indiv- 
idual Manpower clients. At pre- 
sent, the design of training pro- 
grams, including BTSD programs, is 
based on the assumption that a de- 
finite occupational goal can be 
identified before the program is 
charted. Having accepted this 
assumption, the subsequent effect 
on BTSD programs is very logical. 
In theory, a comprehensive effort 
is made to identify those aca- 
demic skills necessary to succeed 
in the vocational course which will 
follow BTSD, and the student is 
scheduled to receive instruction 
in those areas in which he has a 
demons trated weakness . The objec- 
tives and content are based on a 
projection of specific functions 
which are to be performed in specific 
situations . 

There is at least one good rea- 



son why this cannot be done and at 
least two others why it should not 
be done. It cannot be done because 
no person who is operating below an 
accepted functional level can be 
expected to demonstrate the apti- 
tudes, capabilities, and interests 
that enable a single occupational 
goal to be positively identified. 
There are too many variables which 
may change during the basic educa- 
tion process. One reason it should 
not be done is that labour market 
conditions necessitating another 
vocational change could arise some- 
time after the completion of the 
training program. If this happens, 
an individual should have the abil- 
ity to enter directly into a new 
phase of training. More import- 
antly, however, is the fact that 
such action violates a basic 
principle of education: that part 
of the educational process is ex- 
panding one's intellectual hor- 
izons. As these horizons change, 
as the individual gains an aware- 
ness of more alternatives, as his 
interests and capabilities change 
it is reasonable to assume that 
his choice of a vocational goal 
may change. Rather than inliibit 
the possibility of altering comm- 
itments at this point, an education- 
al program should facilitate it. 

Basic Training for Skill 
Development programs have ach- 
ieved notable success in their 
short history. They have been a 
factor in helping Canada move clo- 
ser to realizing its social and 
economic potential. However, in 
order for BTSD programs to be- 
come completely compatible with 
adult basic education programs, 
they must relax their emphasis on 
occupational goals. 
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NOTES 

^ Johnson Mauritz, Jr., *^De£ini tions and Models in Curriculum Theory", 
Contemporary Thought on Publio School Currioulwij Short, E.G. and 
Marconnit, G.D. (editors), Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Company, 
1968, p. 49. 

^ Ibid. 



Editor's Note 

In the view of this Department, Mr. Lynn is not exactly correct in im- 
plying that a specific occupational goal must be identified before a trainee 
can enter BTSD under Manpower sponsorship, although departmental practice has 
been to record such a goal whenever feasible. 

The need to assist the individual to articulate his own interests and ap- 
titudes and to set his own goals in the course of training has become a recog- 
nized necessity. 

The Basic Job Readiness Component of BTSD has as one of its aims the ex- 
pansion of the vocational horizons of clients having low levels of formal ed- 
ucation. This clearly means that many trainees in such programs will refine 
or change their aspirations as their abilities and awareness increase. 

The distinction between training and education is indeed not merely a 
semantic one, but neither is it a simple dichotomy. Mr. Lynn's call for a 
relaxing of the emphasis on occupational goals does not necessarily mean that 
BTSD should abandon vocational concerns, but it does raise some important 
questions about the way in which this form of adult training should serve its 
aims . 
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SCIENCE PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT IN NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 

A. Germani 

Science Department Headj Stephenville Adult Centre ^ Newfoundland 



The program described in this article 
was the first individualized science 
program to be incorporated into the 
BTSD. The program has as its base^ 
a core program which j although it is 
self-contained^ can be expanded into 
one of three completion programs. 
Details of these programs are given 
together with the units and modules 
comprising them. 

Introduction 

Science has been a part of the 
BTSD Program in Newfoundland and 
Labrador for almost five years. 
Although the curriculum and methods 
of teaching have changed in this time, 
the objectives remain the same: 

(a) to prepare people as quickly as 
possible to embark upon courses 
of vocational training, or occu- 
pations, which require a certain 
basic education; 

(b) to help people in their under- 
standing of the confusing world 
of technology; 

(c) to give the individual a fund- 
amental understanding of the 
material of his surroundings. 

The first objective is essen- 
tially dictated by the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration. The second 
two are more ''educational.'^ You will 
note the word "understanding'' occurs 
in both. The operational objectives 
pundits will, no doubt, squirm at the 
sight of that word. They may rest 
assured that their consolation will 
be found later in this article. 



The most important factor in the 
design of a teaching program is the 
students, and their influence can be 
felt in the following ways: 

(a) students enter continuously. The 
program must be ;5uch that they 
can work individually, as opposed 
to working in a class group; 

(b) students have widely differing 
interests, backgrounds and rates 
of work. This also means that 
they must be able to work in- 
dividual ly ; 

(c) students do not have a clear-cut 
trade objective. The program 
must be broad enough to provide 
for a reasonably wide choice of 
trades, but not so broad as to 
be irrelevant for students whose 
trade objective is clear. 

A further factor is the nature of 
the subject itself. Because science and 
technology are fluid subjects, the 
program must be such that change can be 
made without complete overhaul. 

"inally, evaluation is necessary, 
both of the student and the program 
content. 

The Philosophy of the Program 

Although science is often regarded 
as an academic study, it does concern 
the material of our environment, its 
properties, and the influence it has 
on our lives. In the world of trade, 
industry and commerce, science is very 
much concerned with material, mechan- 
isms, hygiene and personal security. 
Because of this, a science program must 
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be ver>' practical, with the emphasis 
on experience rather than performance, 
observation of how things really are, 
rather than tlieory, and today's en- 
vironment, rather than history. 

Unlike most school science 
programs, whose philosophy is ideal- 
istic, and whose terms oi' reference 
vague in the extreme, the BTSD 
course has a clearly defined set of 
parameters. Its content must be re- 
levant to the student v/hen he enters, 
and to the trade or occupation to 
which he aspires. Because of the 
special requirements of the BTSD 
student, the program should consist 
of items that demand a short atten- 
tion span but yet are long enough to 
retain reasonable coherence with the 
rest of the program. It must be 
individualized, to permit continuous 
entry, progress and graduation. The 
objectives and procedures must be 
clearly stated, although we have 
allowed some relaxation of rigid def- 
initions, in the interests of pro- 
gram development and flexibility. 
In applied science, also, experimen- 
tation and the construction and stu- 
dy of practical situations must 
form part of the course content. 

Structure of the Program 

The over-all program was struc- 
tured so that the student would be 
faced with the minimum of alterna- 
tives. Furthermore, all students 
were placed in a core program. 
This delays the need for selection 
until they have had time to investi- 
gate their opportunities more fully-- 
either through discussion with their 
fellows, or through their work in 
communi cations , 

Three completion programs were 
designed so that students could choose 
a course allied to their trade. For 
this purpose trades were grouped as 



follows: technical, commercial and 
biological , 

The objectives were written, as 
far as possible, in ''operational" 
terms. Such a practice, however, 
can lead to a pedantic, almost lega- 
listic introduction to an objective. 
Furthermore, it leaves no room for 
variation or inventiveness by stu- 
dent or teacher. Sometimes, the 
writers or committee were keen for 
an opinion from teachers and stu- 
dents in the field. In other cases, 
the text or worked examples revealed 
more information about the objective. 
Although not all activities and 
experiences have a clearly definable 
objective (in behavioural terms), 
it is felt that they are worthwhile; 
these are most difficult to evalu- 
ate. Procedures for evaluation 
were left to the discretion of the 
teacher in the field. Specimen 
evaluation sheets were produced, 
but it was suggested that maximum 
use be made of direct evaluation on 
work done, or projects produced by 
the student. 

The course is broken down into a 
core and completion sections, and 
each is further reduced to units , 
topi cs and finally pages . This 
f aci li tates change , since topics can 
easily be removed and inserted. 
Feedback is invited, so that teachers 
may alter program items, and share 
observations regarding evaluation 
methods and standards. 

In the actual writing, units 
were allocated to specific authors. 
Tliis ensured coherence within the 
topic. These authors wrote under 
the advice of the Provincial Com- 
mittee, and worked around the same 
(huge) table. Hence their title 
''Principal'' author. Supportive 
texts and references were used. 
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Books and Materials 

The program as printed consists 
of statements of objectives, a pas- 
sage of reading and generally an ex- 
periment, followed by suggested ref- 
erences. IVhenever possible several 
alternative references have been 
given so that teachers or students 
may select a preferred text. The fact 
that references are provided should 
not confine students or teachers to 
these suggestions only. 

The objective, with regard to 
books, should be to build up a 
science room reference library, so 
that students develop library skills, 
e.g., critical reading and selection 
skills, rather than a good memory for 
facts . 

If science concerns our en- 
vironment, then the materials for 
its study should be available from 
our environment. How often do we 
find a specially designed bunsen 
burner, tripod, gauze and graduated 
beaker used only for boiling water? 
How rarely do we find a common 
electric kettle in a science room, 
and yet it has other more '^scien- 
tific" applications than heating 
water. Some specialized materials 
are needed, especially in the fie?.d 
of instrumentation, and extending 
human senses. Electrical meters 
and microscopes are examples. 

Because the program was 
written in a context of laboratories 
already equipped in a largely 
traditional way, much experimental 
work is based on this type of equip- 
ment. You will still find the "ball 
and ring" experiment, for example. 
This should not deter the teacher 
from using the equivalent experi- 
ment described in "UNESCO Source 
Book for Science Teachers" using a 
nail and home-made gauge. Neither 



should the time and effort making 
equipment be denied the student. 
If he is eventually to be a trades- 
man, he should surely manipulate 
some common materials during his 
basic education. 

The first task which the 
Committee chose was to determine 
tlie over-all program structure. 
This is illustrated on the following 
page. 

All students start in the 
core program. On completion 
a student may be awarded Grade IX 
and enter training directly into 
the following trades: 

Barbering 
Bricklaying 
Carpentry and joinery 
Cooking (commercial) 
Dressmaking and sewing 
Heavy equipment operation 
Heavy truck and semi trailer oper- 
ator 

Homemaker ' s assistant 
Motor vehicle repair 
Plumbing and domestic heating 
Pottery 
Weaving 

Students may enter the techni- 
cal program if they intend to progress 
to training in the following trades: 

Aircraft maintenance mechanic 
Diesel mechanic (marine) 
Drafting 

Electrical (basic) 
E 1 e ct roni cs (bas i c) 

Electrical (electric power utilities) 

Gas and diesel mechanics 

Construction technology 

Electronics technology 

Surveying 

Forestry 

Heavy Equipment repair 
Machinist trade 
Millwright 
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PROGRAM STRUCTURE 



TECHNICAL 
COMPLETION PROGRAM 

(5 UNITS ) 



GRADE XI 



COMMERCIAL 
COMPLETION PROGRAM 
(5 UNITS ) 



GRADE XI 



BIOLOGICAL 
COMPLETION PROGRAM 



GRADE XI 



ALL STUDENTS 
ENTER HERE 



CORE PROGRAM 
CONSISTING OF 10 
UNITS , LASTING AN 
ESTIMATED 20 WEEKS 



GRADE IX 
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Motor vehicle repair (mechanical) 
Steamfitting and pipefitting 
Refrigeration 
Welding (arc and gas) 
Electrical technology 
Mechanical technology 
Engineering technology 

Students may enter the oormer- 
criat program if they intend to pro- 
gress to training in the following 
trades : 

Beauty culture 

Clerk- accounting 

Clerk-typing 

Bookkeeping 

Secretarial science 

Clerk-hotel front office 

Accounting 

Business administration 
Hotel administration 

Student may enter the 
biologiodl program if they intend 
to progress to training in the 
following trades: 

Medical laboratory technology 
X-Ray laboratory technology 
Nursing 

The reader will observe that 
there is no Grade VIII or X, although 
in Newfoundland and Labrador several 
trades require these grades. At the 
time of writing, there has been re- 
latively little complaint from any- 
body concerning this **deficiency/' 
A few students needing Grade VIII 
did ask for an equivalent grade re- 
quirement to be defined, and there 
is a possibility that this provision 
may be re-introduced. 

The Committee omitted Grade X 
because it could see no logic in the 
differing levels demanded for entry 
to trades that were very similar. It 
was also aware that the educational 



prerequisite demands were really 
little more than screens to reduce 
the numbers applying for seats. Tlie 
reasons for eliminating Grade VIII 
were that there was little difference 
between VIII and IX and only two 
trades demanded Grade IX. Furthermore, 
there has been a trend to ''upgrade'' 
trade requirements. Barbering, which 
required Grade VIII, now requires IX. 
We therefore decided to get a jump 
ahead. Such is the lack of real 
meaning in grade numbering. 

The next task for the Committee 
was to outline the program in terms 
of content. This list shows only 
the kind o£ thing to be included. 
It does not indicate "standards, 
conditions, or depth of study." 
To define these, behavioural objec- 
tives are, strictly speaking, 
required. The list of topics follows: 

Core Program 

S-UI Direct Measurement 
TI English Linear 
T2 English Area 
T3 English Volume 
T4 English Weight 
T5 Metric Linear 
T6 Metric Area 
T7 Metric Weight 
T8 Scale Reading 

S-U2 Heat 

Tl Molecular Theory 

T2 Expansion 

T3 Thermometers 

T4 Heat Units 

T5 Heat Transfer 

T6 Insulation 

T7 Change of State 

T8 Link between Heat 5 Work 

S-U3 Chemistry 

Tl Atoms § Molecules 
T2 Atomic Theory 
T3 Periodic Table 
T4 Water 
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S-U4 



S-U5 



S-U6 



S-U7 



T5 


Air 




T8 


Alcohol, Narcotics f, 


T6 


Combustion 




T9 


Contagious Diseases 


T7 


Oxidation 






T8 


Air Pollution 


c 

O' 


-U8 Waves 


T9 


Acids § Bases 




1 1 


I ermino logy 








T2 


Sound 


iNature of Materials 




T3 


Speed of Sound 


Tl 


Density § Specific Gravity 




T4 


Echos S Radar 


T2 


Fluid Pressure 




T5 


Pitcli of Sound 


T5 


Capillary Action 5 Surface 




T6 


Electromagnetic Spec 




Tension 




T7 


Light 


T4 


Solutions 




T8 


Reflection 


T5 


Air Pressure 




T9 


Re fraction 


T6 


Siphons 5 Punips 




TIO 


Color 


T7 


Strength of Materials 








T8 


Ciys tallization 


c 


-U9 Mechanics 


T9 


Casting 5 Soldering 




Tl 


Force-Work 








T2 


Inertia 


Safety 




T3 


Fri ction 


Tl 


Fire Fighting 5 Safety 




T4 


Center of Gravity & ] 


T2 


Industrial Safety 






ib rum 


T3 


Laboratory Safety 




T5 


Mechanical Advantage 


T4 


Eye Safety 




T6 


Levers (M.A.) 


T5 


Electrical Safety 




T7 


Slopes (M.A.) 


T6 


Hunting 5 Fishing Safety 




T8 


IVhecl 5 Axle 5 Winch( 


T7 


First Aid - Breathing 




T9 


Pulleys 


T8 


First Aid - Bleeding 




TIO 


Hydraulic Jack 


T9 


First Aid - Shock 








TIO 


First Aid - Bums § Frost- 


s- 


-UIO Electricity 




bite 




Tl 


Static Electricity 


Til 


First Aid - Poison 




T2 


Simple Circuits 



T12 Survival Training 

T15 iiighway Safety 

Biology 

Tl The Microscope 

T2 Tlie Cell 

T5 Yeasts, Molds, Bacteria 

T4 Reproduction 

T5 Human Anatomy 

T6 Physical Fnvironment 

T7 Biotic Environment 

Hygiene 

Tl Food Preparation Storage 

T2 Personal Hygiene 

T3 Water Purification 

T4 Sewage Disposal 

T5 Garbage Disposal 

T6 Proteins S Carbohydrates 

T7 Vitamins 5 Minerals 



T3 Practical Electric Circuits 

T4 House Wiring 5 Safety 

T5 Voltage 5 Voltmeter 

T6 Current 5 Ammeter 

T7 Ohm's Law 

T8 Power 

T9 Cost of Electricity 

TIO Batteries 

Technical Program 



-Ul 



T-U2 



Precision Measurement 
Tl Exact measurement 
T2 Micrometer 
T3 Vernier Caliper 
T4 Tolerance 



Tl Factors Affecting Boiling 
T2 Specific Heat 
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T5 Heat of Fusion f, Vaporiza- 
tion 

T4 Expansion of Solids 
f.iquids 

T5 Expansion of gases 5 the 

Gas Laws 
T6 Gasoline Engines 
T7 Diesel Engines 
To Turbine Engines 

T-U3 Mechanics 

Tl Resultant 5 Component 
Forces 

T2 Moments § Equilibrium 

T3 Friction § Work 

T4 Power 5 Energy 

T5 Gears, Screws, 5 Compound 

Machines 
T6 General machine problems 
T7 Inclined plane, wheel § 

axle 

T8 Pulleys Screws 
T9 Velocity Vectors 
TIO Motion 

T-U4 Electricity 

Tl Magnetism 

T2 E 1 e ct romagne ti sm 

T3 Electrical Meters 

T4 Electromagnetic devices 

T5 Alternating Current 

T6 Combination circuits 

T7 Electricity generation 

T8 Rectifiers 

T-U5 Giemistry 

Tl Atomic Theory 

T2 CTiemical Formulae 5 Equations 

T3 Iron 

T4 Aluminum 5 Copper 

T5 Fuels 

T6 Alcohols 

Comrneroial Program 

C-Ul Lighting 

Tl Nature of Light 

T2 Intensity 

T3 Direction 

T4 Structure of Eye 

T5 Common Defects of Eye 



T6 Color 

'!7 Quality of Light 

C-U2 Photocopying 

Tl Photography 

T2 Blueprinting 

T3 Electrophotography 

C-U3 Solvents, their Uses ^ Effects 
Tl Meaning of Solvent^. 
T2 Common Solvents 
T3 Uses of Solvents 
T4 Effects of Solvents 
T5 Storing Solvents 

C-U4 Personal Hygiene 
Tl Posture 
T2 Cosmetics 
T3 Good Grooming 

C-U5 The Senses 
Tl Senses 

Biologioal Supplement 

B-Ul Biology 

Tl Cytology 

T2 Botany 

T3 Zoology 

T4 Cons ervat i on 

T5 Genetics 

T6 The Sense Organs 

The program was then turned over 
to a group of teachers who decided on 
the behavioural objectives, and how 
the student was to reach these objec- 
tives. All of the teachers had been 
working on Adult Education programs. 
Some had tried various individualized 
approaches, and had experience in 
dealing with behavioural objectives. 

In terms of logistics, the pro- 
gram had to be prepared and printed 
jn one fiscal year. Much of the pro- 
gram structure, and some of the top- 
ics, were potentially available be- 
fore the Committee formally gave its 
consideration and approval. The 
Committee was well supported by 
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advisers, and the topic outlines 
were prepared out of Committee, and 
presented for their alteration. 
Despite this, it took some four days 
of Committee meeting to formulate 
sufficient policy for the program 
writers to start work. 

Actual writing required about 
three months, with an average of 
five people working 30 hours per 
week. Tliis was not sufficient 
time, and some sections of the pro- 
gram should be completly re-written, 
'riie writers were supported by one 
typist who worked 55 hours per week 
and more to keep up. Diagrams were 
hand drawn. Printing was done by 
a photographic off-set process. 
The material could thus be typed 
on plain paper. Tliis is the easiest 



way to produce a program of this 
type, but it does almost preclude 
tlie use of colour pictures, although 
black and white photographs could be 
included. 

The science program was intended 
to be used in fairly well equipped 
science laboratories which had been 
in operation for about four years. 
The philosophy also demanded an 
experimental yet relevant approach, 
one which utilized materials from 
the day-to-day environment, and 
which was concerned with the 
occupational expectations of the 
students . 

The communications structure 
that should develop is illustrated 
below: 



COMMUNICATIONS STRUCTURE 
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The student is the "customer,'' 
and is therefore the central figure. 
He is served directly by the program. 
Note that this goes directly in the 
face of traditional teaching pro- 
cedures, which put the onus of re- 
sponsibility on the teacher, and 
blames him when the student fails. 
Blame invariably comes from the 
student, sometimes (oft-times?) 
from the teacher's supervisors, 
and frequently from within the 
teacher himself. 

By putting the student 
fairly and squarely in the centre, 
and stating to the student exactly 
what he has to achieve, it is then 
up to the student himself to obtain 
the most out of the prograin. The 
teacher's responsibilities are then 
to meet the demands of his student, 
to obtain the optimum results. If 
the student fails, then we must 
look at: 

(a) the student 

(b) the program 

(c) the teacher's contribution to 
the program 

in that order. 



In this frame of reference, the 
teacher is no longer alone. He has 
all the other components of the outer 
ring of the cominuni cations structure. 
So far, not all elements have actively 
influenced the program. 

Until recently, the Department 
Head has been the intermediary be- 
tween the program and the other ele- 
ments of the outer ring, which is only 
to be expected in the traditional 
pyramid structure so often seen in 
educational administration . 

All program needs filtered in 
to the Department Head, and emerged as 
program changes. For the most part 
the teachers were not responsible for 
the performance of their students, and 
evaluation was done by a central ex- 
amination body. 

Tlie circular pattern has made the 
program more accessible to more people, 
and has given teachers the opportunity 
to treat their occupation more pro- 
fessionally. Feedback is much more 
clearly defined, and change is pos- 
sible without disruption. 
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CLIENT FOLLOW-UP 
R.F. Gaffney 

Alberta Testing and Research Speoialist Vocational Centre 



This suiraner (1973) under the 
auspices of the Alberta govern- 
ment's Summer Temporary Employ- 
ment Program, we at Alberta 
Vocational Center (MC) , Calgary, 
conducted a follow-up study for 
a sample of our former students. 
It was our intention to attempt to 
answer two questions: IVliat be- 
comes of our students?, and IWio 
tends to succeed? 

A stratified random sample 
(N=200) was drawn from the total 
number of adult students who were 
registered in the Certified Nur- 
sing Orderly (CNO) program, the 
Business Education (Bus. Ed.) 
program and the Vocational Pre- 
paratory (Voc. Prep.) program for 
the period April 1970 to June 
1972 (N==710) . We attempted to 
contact and interview as many of 
the sample as possible. One 
hundred and fourteen of the total 
sample of 177 were in fact inter- 
viewed. 

The scheme utilized was to 
consider the students prior to, 
during and subsequent to their en- 
rollment in our programs. We went 
on to consider if and why a former 
student dropped out of a program 
or field of work. For each client 
a subjective judgment was made as to 
whether or not he/she had succeeded 
in attaining his/her goal. 

Thirty-four of the initial 40 
registered in the CNO program were 
interviewed. Of these, 9 dropped 
cut before completing the actual pro- 



gram, while 25 completed it. Sub- 
sequently, 6 of the CNO*s have drop- 
ped out of that field of work. 

Of the original sample of 50 
Bus. Ed. students, 28 were interviewed. 
Of these, 10 dropped out of the pro- 
gram before completion; 9 dropped out 
before they had gained sufficient 
skills to become employed. One girl, 
who dropped out subsequently found 
employment that utilized the skills 
she had learned in the program. The 
remaining 18 were qualified for em- 
ployment as a result of their train- 
ing, and all but one utilized the 
skills gained, in subsequent employment. 

Forty-nine of the original 
sample of 87 Voc. Prep, students 
were interviewed. Of these, 38 suc- 
cessfully completed their program, 
while 11 dropped out before attain- 
ing the minimum prerequisite skills 
for the vocation they had chosen. 

By way of a summary, four obser- 
vations that were consistently noted 
warrant specific mention. 1) For the 
sample of students we considered, those 
persons who were receiving social assis- 
tance at the time of entry had the same 
chance of success as those who were not. 
2) Those persons who had young chil- 
dren tended to succeed less often than 
those who did not. 3) Students made 
advances to reaching their stated oc- 
cupational goal. 4) The majority of 
all students surveyed stated they would 
recommend the program to a friend. 

This brief article is an abstract 
of a full report that documents the 
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specifics of our project. The report 
includes detailed information for each 
prograjii considered. For the interest-- 



ed reader it is available upon request 
from author. 



E<ii tor 's Note 

Researchers are cordially invited to send in abstracts such as this. 



READERS' NEV;S 



Gary Thomley^ of Svenoe Bay^ hhVJ.T. 
talks about the response to ^^Fluency 
First'' 

"Our home is now fully set up as 
a school, and attendance is rapidly 
picking up for the various projects 
and activities. The "Old Guard" of 
my English fluency students are back, 
plus quite a new crop of people who 
didn^t attend in the spring. Re- 
cently I have been holding a series 
of classes on food preparation with 
the students (about 25 regulars) learn- 
ing the words and constructions con- 
nected with buying, cooking and serv- 
ing food. After each class we eat the 
props I The idea behind it is that if 
one learns to say "Please pass the 
cheese and pickles" and someone is 
there to actually pass them, there is 
an immediate and realistic reward. 
Lots of fun and laughter. 



We are also working on a newspa- 
per for Spence Bay: contributions 
are coming in--some stories about the 
early days of Spence Bay and the Net- 
si lik River, opinions about the NIVT 
government policies, stories by the 
school kids, "outside" information and 
cartoons. We hope to print the first 
edition in middle or late October. I 
am working with four people on the pa- 
per's format and material. It is pro- 
ving to be a natural extension of the 
literacy program. 

We have started a library in our 
home, and the few books we have are 
circulating pretty well--particularly 
the picture books and those written in 
syllables , " 

Fluency First is a course to teach 
oral English as a second language to 
people who are not literate in any lang- 
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uage, Dana ^tullen is responsible for 
the Fluency First program development 
which was started under the auspices 
of Saskatchewan NewStart. For further 
information write to Dana Mullen, c/o 
TRANDS. Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration, Prince Albert. 



^'Happiness is finding you are ?iot so 
dumb after all.'^ Motto: Fred Ryan^s 
School^ Toronto. 

The Adult Day School, or as it is 
more affectionately known, Fred Ryan^s 
School, is located in the basement of 
674 Dundas Street, West, Founded in 
1969, it is one of the Metro Social 
Service Shelters. 



of Adult Basic Education, Department 
of Continuing Education, Regina, Sas- 
kat cli ewan. 

Tlie courses were developed primar- 
ily by the Department of Continuing Ed- 
ucation and were related directly to 
Adult Basic Education in Saskatchewan. 
Fifty Adult Basic Educators--both ex- 
perienced and new — successfully com- 
pleted the classes. The University 
has agreed to offer these courses 
again next summer and is considering 
proposals for other courses related to 
Adult Basic Education. It is hoped 
that education students would even- 
tually have the opportunity of obtain- 
ing a B.Ed, degree with a major in 
Adult Basic Education. 



The school is one of the very 
few full-time, non-government spon- 
sored A.B.E. institutions, and despite 
its facilities which are '^reminiscent 
of a Dickensian workhouse," the place 
exudes a certain charm and warmth of 
character, not felt in every A.B.E. 
institution. 

We hope to have an article on the 
school in the next issue. 

Courses for ABE instructors at Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan J Regina, 

The University of Saskatchewan, 
Regina Campus, in co-operation with 
the Department of Continuing Educa- 
tion, offered two courses this sum- 
mer specifically for Adult Basic Ed- 
ucation instructors: 

1. "Introduction to Adult Basic 
Education"; 

2. "Principles of Curriculum 
Development in Adult Basic 
Education. " 

The instructor for both courses was 
Mr. John Lipp, Provincial Co-ordinator 



Life skills orientation program for 
Regina staff 

An in-service training program was 
presented to staff members of the Voca- 
tional Education Division, Wascana In- 
stitute, Regina, during the month of 
August. This was to serve as an orien- 
tation to the theory, content and meth- 
odology contained in the Life Skills 
Course. Mr. Paul Curtis from the Train- 
ing Research and Development Station, 
Department of Manpower, Prince Albert, 
(formerly Saskatchewan NewStart) , super- 
vised the 10-day orientation program. 
He was assisted during the course by 
life skills instructors of the Voca- 
tional Education Division. Approxi- 
mately 35 instructors from Regina, 
along with several instructors from 
adult training centres in other parts 
of the province, attended. 

Saskatchewan Adult Educators - Trans- 
ition 

- P. Kalyn , former Program Consultant, 
Department of Continuing Education, 
has become Supervisor of Extension 
Programs with the Prince Albert Reg- 
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ional Community College. 

- E. Trejnblay , former Supervisor, Fort 
Qu'Appelle Vocational Centre, has 
joined the staff of the Prince Al- 
bert Regional Coimnunity College as 
an instructor in Court iVorker Train- 
ing. 

- K.A. Johns , former Qiief, Trade and 
Occupational Training, Department of 
Continuing Education, has left Sas- 
katchewan to join the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. 

- I.J. Wilson , form.erly Principal, Kel- 
sey Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, Saskatoon, has been ap- 
pointed Deputy Minister, Department 
of Education, Saskatchewan, effec- 
tive November 1, 1973. 

- J. Lipp , former Program Consultant, 
Department of Continuing Education, 
has been appointed Provincial Co-or- 
dinator. Adult Basic Education and 
V.R.D.P., Department of Continuing 
Education, Regina, Saskatchewan. 



Some News from TEANDS 

A course for t rainers of life 
skills coaches was conducted from Octo- 
ber to November 2 by Jim Vickaryous at 
the Training Research and Development 
Station (TRANDS) in Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan. As a course being presented 
expeiimentally for the first time, the 
number of students was limited to 12 
people who had already had training and 
experience as life skills coaches using 
the TRANDS life skills program, or the 
equivalent. Potential trainers repre- 
senting various department, institu- 
tions and organizations in British Col- 
umbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
and Ontario attended the course. 



Native Press 

Native Press is an excellent news- 
paper written for and by the Native 
People of the Northwest Territories. 



It is published by the Indian 
Brotherhood of the N.IV.T., Box 2338, 
Yellowknife. 



The AlUOntario A.B.E. Group 

A group of Ontario adult basic 
educators are exploring the possiblity 
of organising an Ontario association, 
now that the old Ontario Association 
for Adult Basic Educators has become 
defunct . 

A prerequisite for the new assoc- 
iation is strong representation and 
support from most, if not all, Ontario 
colleges, agencies and department in- 
volved in A.B.E. This is seen as es- 
sential if a co-operative and active 
venture is to emerge. 

A Development Committee has been 
formed and will remain in existence 
until a final decision on the forma- 
tion of an association is made. 

Plans are being made for a spring 
conference with the Ontario Association 
for Continuing Education from whom in- 
valuable assistance is being obtained. 

For further information, write to: 
Mrs. Joan House, Niagara CAAT, Welland 
Vale Road, St. Catherines. 

Yarrob) f Achillea Millefolium) 

'*The Yarrow-plant grows profusely 
in Saskatchewan; in fact it grows like 
a weed all over the plains of the 

West "Yarrow*^ is also the 

name of an interesting new quarterly 
published in Saskatchewan on adult 
education. For more information 
write to: 

Chairman, Editorial Committee, 
The Yarrow Quarterly 
Vocational Education Division, 
W.I.A.A.S. 
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Saskatchewan House Dewdney 

Avenue West 
REGINA, Saskatchewan 

National CMTP Workshop 

A National Workshop on the 
Canada Manpower Training Program was, 
at the time of writing, planned for 
Winnipeg from February 26 to March 1, 
1974. 

The Workshop was sponsored by 
the Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion and had been developed in co-op- 
eration with training authorities of 
the prairie provinces. The Manitoba 
Department of Colleges and University 
Affairs had made the arrangements for 
the workshop. 

A major topic to be discussed 
was the relationship between BTSD and 
Skill Training. The related subject 
of recurrent education (or training) 
was also to be considered and Mr. Gosta 
Rehn, the guest speaker from the Organ- 
ization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, Paris, was to speak on 
"Manpower Training in Europe and the 
Future of the Recurrent Education Con- 
cept". 

Among other subjects to be 
discussed were occupational analysis, 
preparation for employment, the GED 
tests, generic skills and alternatives 
to full-time classroom training. 

Program managers and technical 
experts from the provinces and terri- 
tories, as well as their counterparts 
from the federal Department were ex- 
pected to attend, and it was anticipa- 
ted that the Workshop would lead to the 
preparation of concrete proposals for 
enhancing the effectiveness of training 
conducted under CMTP. The next issue 
of the BTSD Review will report on the 
conference and its outcomes. 



International Council of Adult 
Education 

The council is a unique, new, 
international organization on adult 
education. It emerged out of discus- 
sions held at the recent World Con- 
ference in Tokyo and is expanding 
rapidly into most countries of the 
world. 

''Convergence", a periodical many 
of us are familiar with already, has 
become the main journal of the coun- 
cil. For more information write to: 
Dr. Roby Kidd, 

Secretary-General of the Council, 
at P.O. Box 250, Station F, 
Toronto, M4Y 2L5. 

A Manitoba Adult Basic Education 
Outreach Program. . . 

In Winnipeg, the Red River Com- 
munity College Adult Basic Educa- 
tion program is offered at the main 
college campus, located towards the 
western outskirts of the city. 

For the motivated person the 
travel time taken to attend classes 
at this location is well worth it. 
However, indications are that there 
is a group of hard core disadvantaged 
living around the northern fringe of 
the inner city area, who are reluctant 
to travel any distance outside their 
familiar "turf." Because of insuf- 
ficient motivation, domestic and per- 
sonal problems, and the natural dis- 
inclination for new, anxiety-causing 
situations, these people will not leave 
their own familiar surroundings to 
attend classes at relatively "dis- 
tant" locations. As a result, A.B.E. 
operations are being planned on a 
needs basis for the inner-city area 
of Winnipeg. These will be of two 
types: satellite centres and store- 
front centres. 
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The Satellite Centres 



Services 



These centres will be offering 
the three components of the colleges' 
A.B.E. program - academic subjects, 
personal and social skills and pre- 
occupational skills. The programs 
will be offered on a totally indiv- 
idualized basis whenever possible. 
The materials used will be those de- 
veloped by the colleges, together 
with the Training Research and Devel- 
opment Station's (TRANDS) (Saskatch- 
ewan - Prince Albert) Basic Liter- 
acy for Adult Development (BLADE) and 
Learning Individualized for Canadians 
(LINC) programs, Tliese satellite 
centres will offer academic courses 
up to the Adult Grade X level. 

The objectives of these centres 
will be to provide persons with the 
necessary academic and related skills 
important for entry into employment, 
training on the job, skill training 
or further training. In some cases 
participants will be allowed to re- 
turn for further training. 

The Storefront Centres 

Initially a single storefront 
centre is being planned which will 
be manned by 2 to 4 members of the 
A.B,E, staff support personnel from 
the college will be made available 
on a needs basis • 

Persons manning the storefront 
centre will have to work with com- 
munity groups and/or individuals in 
ascertaining needed programs and 
services. Since the staff in a store- 
front centre cannot themselves be 
experts in all the areas of partic- 
ipants' needs, they will have to 
seek and enlist the co-operation of 
agencies capable of providing the 
required services. Some programs 
and services storefront staff could 
arrange might be: 



1, Vocational or Career Counsel- 
ling 

2, Legal Aid Services 

3, Medical and Dental Services 

4, Services for the Aged 

Programs 

1, Day, evening and part-time aca- 
demic programs 

2, Programs on hobbies and recrea- 
tion 

3, Personal development programs 

4, Vocational and career explora- 
tion programs 

5, Programs on family and community 
life 



A Fro file of a Sample of BTSD 
Ins tructors 

The Department of Manpower and 
Immigration recently conducted a sur- 
vey of 458 BTSD instructors with the 
co-operation of seven provinces. They 
were British Columbia (54 instructors) , 
Alberta (30) , Saskatchewan (38) , New 
Brunswick (47), Nova Scotia (126), 
Manitoba (93), Newfoundland (70). The 
survey was based on data for the ref- 
erence period September 1, 1970 to 
August 31, 1971, 

A summary of the data is given 
below, 

Backgromd 

- 77 per cent of the sample is male, 

- 69 per cent are 24-43 years old, 

- 73 per cent have Grade 12 or less, 

- 34 per cent have teaching certifi- 
cates or licences. 

- 39 per cent gave teaching as their 
most recent past occupation, 

-61 per cent have four or more years 
of full-time teaching, 

- 68 per cent have up to three years 
BTSD teaching. 
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Present Instructing Assignment 

- As major subjects: 

Communication, 32 per cent. 
Mathematics, 21 per cent. . 
Science, 15 per cent. 
"Other" subjects, 19 per cent. 

- As secondary subjects: 

Communications, 2 per cent. 
Mathematics, 13 per cent. 
Science, 6 per cent. 
"Other" subjects, 7 per cent. 

- 62 per cent teach 26 weeks or 
more annually. 

Terms of Employment 

- 31 per cent have written contracts 
of employment. 

- 57 per cent have no written con- 
tract . 

- The majority of instructors were 
satisfied with their terms of 
employment, 16 per cent indicated 
dissatisfaction with their salary. 

- 38 per cent had contracts of spe- 
cific lengths up to one year. 

- 45 per cent are required by their 
employer to give 1-2 months notice 
for termination of their employment. 

- 17 per cent received a salary of 
$6,000 or less. (A small per- 
centage of these were part-time.) 

- 55 per cent received a salary of 
$6,001 - 10,000. 

Professional Problems 

- 42 per cent experience NO problems 
relating to the administration. 

- 1 per cent experience NO problems 
relating to physical facilities. 

- 10 per cent experience NO problems 
relating to technical aspects of 
teaching. 

- 43 per cent experience NO problems 
relating to personal aspects of 
teaching. 

- 3 per cent experience NO problems 



relating to the availability of 
resources. 

- 56 per cent experience NO problems 
relating to the relations with 
professional colleagues . 

A 4'-point scale was used i.e., 
no problem, slight problem, average 
problem, severe problem. 

Need for Professional Development 

The greatest need for profes- 
sional development was recorded in 
the following areas: 

- Curriculum development^ 5/ per 
cent . 

- Counselling and guidance of stu- 
dents, 56 per cent. 

- Psychology of adult learning, 56 
per cent. 

- Audio- visual aids, 49 per cent. 

- Individualized prescribed in- 
struction, 46 per cent. 

- Adapting instruction to the needs, 
interests and abilities of the 
students, 46 per cent. 

Areas that least needed profes- 
sional development were: 

- Mathematics instruction, 18 per 
cent, 

- Science instruction, 16 per cent. 

- Planning lessons, 16 per cent. 

The full report of this survey 
is available from the editor. 

What Some Readers Think of the 
BTSD Review 

A one-page questionnaire was 
recently sent to those readers who 
receive four or less copies of the 
Review and who are not staff members 
of the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. 

The purpose was 

a) to up-date the Review mail- 
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ing list; 
b) to obtain reactions to the 
periodical . 

Twenty per cent (740) of those 
who receive the Review were sent 
copies of the questionnaire. Fifty- 
six per cent (416) were completed 
and returned. 

There follows the main questions 
asked with responses in brackets: 

(a) "In general I have found the Re- 
view excellent (29%), good (()l°j), medi- 
ocre (5%), poor (.2%), very poor (0%) 

(b) "I have read approximately 5% 
(.7%), 25% (12%), 50% (25%), 75% 
(32%) , 100% (24%) of all the copies 
I have received. 

72% of the respondents made specific 
comments; a cross-section follows: 

- The Review is improving with each 
issue . 

- Lacking any form of originality in 
its form of presenting material. 

- More on continuing education es- 
pecially on professional develop- 
ment of continuing educators. 

- Excellent resource book. 

- Articles seem to be good footnotes 
to boring academic thesis. We read 
it all before, but it is very couth 
browsing. 

- Very suitable for our area of adult 
education . 

- More contemporary reports, no re- 
hashing of old material. 

- Because of lack of time, the for- 
mat could be in the form of short 
news items to inform the readers 
what goes on in all BTSD depart- 
ments all over the country. 

- The v/ay you handle French-English 
is novel and commendable. 

- Too theoretical for the general 
readership you seem to be trying 
to reach. They need to be pro- 
viding solutions to everyday pro- 
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blems in classroom. 

- A valuable aid to the instruction 
of adults. 

- Articles (content) among the sound- 
est and best in the line of educa- 
tional research. 

- Studies of a different college 
wanted each time, with the pro- 
grammes being carried out there. 

- How effective/not effective, IPI , 
CAI , etc. has been (or is) on 
BTSD students. 

- Reports on problems and successes 
of A.B.E. programs in various Can- 
adian centres. 

The Editor vsrould like to thank 
readers for their helpful responses 
and suggestions. 

You are warmly invited to con- 
tinue sending in your suggestions, 
comments and queries and, of course, 
your articles and other contributions. 



Ncfio See Hear! 

Teaching is conununi eating. So if 
you are looking for a simple, unclut- 
tered but nevertheless research-based 
primer on the issue of applying com- 
munications to teaching, you should 
consult the top rated book: New See 
Hear!: Applying oommunioations to 
Teaching by David Abbey. Available 
in the Profile in Practical Education , 
No. 9, Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education, 252 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario, 74 pp. Price $2.00 

World Literacy of Canada 

The role of this interesting 
Toronto-based organization is to as- 
sist indigenous organizations through- 
out the world in implementing innova- 
tive functional educational programs. 
This includes farm management educa- 
tion, family life planning in health, 
nutrition, child care and home econ- 



omics; as well as skill training; 
handicrafts and recreation. Most of 
the programs are in India, but there 
are others in Bangladesh and Jamaica. 
Programs are also planned for Botswana 
and Canada. 

Membership fees are $10.00 per 
annum. Interested persons are in- 
vited to write to the head office: 
692 Coxwell Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 
M4C 3B6, for further information. 

The organization's president is 
Dr. James Draper; its executive direc- 
tor, Ron Audette. 



Paul Belanger appointed di'^eotor 
general of ICEA 

Mr. Femand Daoust, president of 
Ins ti tut canadien d* education des 
adultes, announced the appointment 
of Mr. Paul Belanger as director 
general of ICEA. Mr. Belanger 
succeeds Mrs. Madeleine Joubert 
who has accepted the position of 
director of internal communications 
at Mouvement Desjardins . She had 
been directing ICEA since 1960. 



RECOMMENDED READING 



Generio Skills for Occupational Training^ Arthur De IV. Smith, 

Training Research and Development Station, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 

170 pp. Price $5.46 



The information contained in this 
publication is of direct use to those 
educators who are seriously concerned 
about the issue of relevancy in adult 
curricula* The methodology being dev~ 
eloped also provides a process and in- 
struments by which training institu- 
tions can quickly and economically de- 
termine or verify the skill content for 
occupational training courses. 

This is the first report by TRANDS 
of their pilot project to determine the 



skills that are fundamental to the per- 
formance of tasks in a wide range of 
occupations. In the initial phase of 
this project they developed a tax- 
onomy of basic education skills and 
then determined, by structured inter- 
views of representative workers and 
supervisors, which of 27 sample occu- 
pations actually use those skills in 
job performance. The report includes 
the skill profiles for the occupations 
examined, instructional objectives 
for the skills found to be generic. 
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and a specification for the devel- 
opment of prescriptive training 
packages . The next phase of this 
project Kill include interpersonal 
and reasoning skills and the third 
phase will examine the generic man- 
ipulation skills • 

The Training Research and 
Development Station is developing 



discrete training packages for the 
indentified skills which incorpor- 
ate the individualized processes of 
LINC (Learning Individualized for 
Canadians] . The package can be used 
in a number of ways ranging from 
clustering of occupations for pur- 
poses of training to the integra- 
tion of basic education and occupa- 
tional concepts. 



Uewjomdlcoid^s Individualized Adult Basic Education: Handbook for 
Instructors and Administrators y Newfoundland Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, St. John, 1973. 



Tl)is useful handbook has been 
produced and published under the 
direction of V/ilson Brown, Super- 
visor of Adult Education, Newfound- 
land, 

Tlie book was obviously the re- 
sult of an unusual co-operative 
effort and one that has been per- 
formed with considerable interest and 
enthusiasm. If for no other reason 
it is to be highly recommended on 
these grounds. However, besides 
this there is much of considerable 
value for the program developer 
and classroom teacher. 

The handbook is divided into 
sections about communications skills, 
mathematics, science and guidance. 
There is also a short section on 
^'the adult learner,'^ an interesting 
historical resume of the program 



and a selected bibliography. 

The main sections include fair- 
ly thorough details of course con- 
tent, an outline of the individual- 
ized process with its evaluation 
components and an explanation of 
how the process can best be imple- 
mented (e.g., special techniques 
and methods applicable and other 
advice for the teacher) , 

Like a number of other Canadian 
A.B.E. programs it is basically LINC 
oriented, and so it is firmly rooted 
in action research. 

Readers will notice an article 
in this Review especially devoted to 
the Newfoundland science program-- 
the first individualized science 
program in Canada. 
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